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Lincoln the Railsplitter—from Lincoln Historical Research F 
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TWIN CITY 17-28, tremendous power 
from cheap fuels, engine distillates, kero- 
sene, gasoline—-Most modern design—Un- 
usual! durability, many in use 10, 11, 
years——See your M dealer or write 
free books on any City tractor, 
models, row crop tandard 

tread machines » price 

17-28, f. o. b. fact etry 
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MOLINE ere —To give new life 
use a XN line 1 
from gr 
_ pual 
patente i Get re il 
from your M-M de “Fe 
‘rice M-M 
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or write 
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GENUINE LONG-LIFE, correct- 
fitting parts. See your Minne- 
apolis-Moline dealer or write us 
on the margin of this ad for 
prices on any parts for Twin 
City, Minneapolis, Moline, Fly- 
ing Dutchman or Monitor Ma- 
chines. Branches in all main 
machinery centers 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
PoWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





Boys and Girls—Write for free 
picture book and crayons and 
free information on big con- 
test for gold and prizes! 
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It Is Not Insurance 


A subscriber in northeastern Iowa 
writes: 

“Enclosed you will find a circular 
which an agent recently gave me, 
attempting to sell me some life in- 
surance. Is this concern a reliable 
one? They have succeeded in sell- 
ing about eight hundred people in 
this community, so they claim.” 

The circular which our subscriber 
sends us is one which offers a mem- 
bership in a benevolent society. All 
that the prospective member has to 
do is to ‘pay an enrollment fee of 
$2.50, and he then is a full-fledged 
member. If any one dies, each mem- 
ber of the assessed one 
dollar, and the sum which is collect- 
ed goes to the estate. 

The insurance department of the 
state of Iowa says that this type of 
protection is not insurance, regard- 
less of the fact that you might have 
bought it as such. There is no cer- 
tainty that your estate will get any- 
thing in the event of your death, 
since the return to the estate in 
such case depends on the collections 
that are made. You might pay in 
several hundred dollars and then 
your heirs never get a cent. 

Several of these benevolent socie- 
ties have been quite active through- 
out the middle-west during the past 
year. In fact, the Service Bureau 
of Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead answered an advertisement, 
and thing” in 
selling such memberships. Of course, 
which in- 


society is 


was offered “a good 
we made an investigation, 
dicated that the organizers of such 


benevolent societies generally pro- 


mote these things for profit, and 
while they may mean well, insur- 
ance experts say the societies are 


not sound, and usually prove to be a 
poor place in which to invest. 

If you want to take out insurance, 
good plan to buy that 
state of 

protec- 


it is always a 
which is licensed by the 

lowa. This gives you real 
tion. Investigate and be sure! 


About Three Months Late 


“IT sent some wool to a New York 
firm last summer, and haven’t heard 
from them since. Please collect this 
money for me.” 

That's the kind of letters we get 
every so often. We investigated this 
case, and the New York Markets De- 
partment told us this firm had dis- 
appeared and there wasn’t a chance. 
Just two things wrong in this case. 
An investigation in advance would 
have shown the firm was unreliable, 
and the other was that the shipper 
waited too long before complaining. 

If you have difficulties in getting 
returns On shipments, act before a 
half-year has passed. It’s a lot easier 
to deal with firms while records are 
available and while the company is 
still in business. Complaints which 
are sent to us within a reasonable 
time have a much better chance of a 
quick settlement. 


Hold Your Insurance 


Many letters 
reporting that some one has 
and told the writer that his insur- 
ance was no good. Then the caller 
would endeavor to sell a policy in 
the company which he represented. 
It is very easy to guess why these 
fellows knock the other companies. 
They want to get your business. Be- 
ware of these agents. 

Be careful with your existing in- 
surance. If you have trouble in rais- 
ing the money to pay the premiums, 
consult the officers of your company. 
They often can help you along. Re- 
member, it is not always easy to 
get back in an insurance company 
once you have dropped out. 


come to us, 
called 


have 


Watch These Traders 
is called to certain 
going over the 


Our attention 
practices of agents 


state, trading stocks. Because of the 
financial situation, many folks have 
securities in their possession upon 


which dividends have been suspend- 
ed. In many folks are visited 
by men who want to trade. These 
men have other stocks they want to 
unload, and offer to take up the non- 
paying stocks at a small figure and 
turn over the stocks they have. They 
always paint a sorry picture of the 
firms in which the farmer owns stock, 
and many times persuade the party 


cases, 


to trade. In a case reported, the 
owner of good stocks gave them up, 
and then failed to get anything in 


return. 

Before trading, fine out if the agent 
is reputable, and if the stocks he 
offers are worth as much as your 
own. Why switch to other securities 
if they are less valuable than those 
you have? We are willing to wager 
that the agents generally want your 
stocks because they think they are 
worth more than those which they 
offer you. You know, it’s like swap- 
ping horses—you generally trade be- 
cause you think the other fellow has 
a better one. In this game, there’s 
just as much chance for you to get 
trimmed. Investigate first! 


Captures Thieves 


two young fel- 


Farmer 
Karly in December, 
from South Dakota—Wilbur 
Chapman and Chester Morris—came 
into New Cambria, Mo., and decided 
to help themselves to whatever they 
could get. They broke into a 
owned by Lampe & Jones and also 
owned by the Cole Mercantile 
picked up $75 worth 


hai 


store 


one 
Company, and 
of merchandise. 

A notice of the theft was immedi- 
ately sent out to the sheriff of the 
county and others, and early the 
next morning, Will Mossbarger, a 
farmer living near New Cambria, 
saw these men in the woods. He 
went out single-handed and captured 
them, and held them until he was 
able to notify the state highway po- 
lice of the capture. 

The thieves were taken to Macon, 


where Judge Vernon L. Drain sen- 
tenced them to four years each in 
the Missouri state prison. 


Since Mossbarger took the initiative 
in capturing the thieves, a reward 
has been paid him for his good work. 
Both robbed were protected 
by Service Bureau membership. 


stores 


Stole His Sunday Shoes 


One Sunday, late in October, Alvin 
Knudsvig, Castalia, Iowa, went up- 
stairs to change his clothes. Much to 
his surprise, his Sunday shoes were 
missing, and further investigation 
revealed that several rings and a 
watch had disappeared. He immedi- 
ately got in touch with Sheriff Graf, 
at Decorah, and gave him all the in- 
formation he had. Then he started a 
search, and soon found a pair of old 
shoes in a nearby cornfield, which 
caused him to suspect Clifford L. 
Grass. Sheriff Graf immediately ar- 
rested this fellow and found in his 
possession one of the rings stolen 
from the home of Mr. Knudsvig. 

Grass then confessed to the theft 
and was taken to Decorah and placed 
in jail, awaiting the next session of 
court. On January 11, Judge H. E. 
Taylor heard the testimony in the 
case and sentenced Grass to a five- 
year term at Anamosa. 

Since Knudsvig is a 
reau member, and turned the infor- 
mation over to the sheriff, which 
led to the capture and conviction 
of the thief, a reward has been paid 
to him. 


Service Bu- 





Mr. R. C. Johnson, Mead, Neb., 








Use horses for power — power you 
raise and sustain on the farm. 














works a 160-acre farm with six 
head of horses. Mr. Johnson is a 
member of the Nebraska State 
Fair Board — a successful farmer. 


“No sore 
shoulders 
for me” 


IVE me a good pad and I'll get the 

most out of my horses without any 
layoffs.” That’s what Mr. R. C. John- 
son, Mead, Neb., says about Collar 
Pads. 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads fill up 
the looseness in collars when the horse's 
neck and shoulders shrink under hard 
work. Collars fit. Norubbing,nochafing 
Consequently, no galls, no sore shoul- 
ders, no bruises, no lost time; and 
longer life from collars. 


Havea Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pad in 
good condition for every animal \ 
work. Better still, have two pads 2 and 
use alternately. They’ll last longer. 

It’s economy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with regular stuffing, or 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. gent 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks 
rust-proofed and at- 
tached by patented sta- 
ple and felt washer. At 
dealers everywhere. 









Valuable booklet on working horses 
more profitably 


32 pages. Many illustra- 
tions. Written by ex 
in most cases heads ot 
mal Husbandry Depart 
Articles on taking 








ments. 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing sts, 


multi-hitches, first aid 
Mail coupon for free 





THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 
Dept. §7, Greenfield, Ohio. 

GENTLEMEN: 
to work your horses more profitably.”’ 


y of “How 





Write name and address plainly on the margin. 









ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT LACING 


The farmer's favorite for 
many years. Easy to put 
on and stays put—usu 
ally lasts belt's full life. 
is even the largest 5 
12-inch belts, Recommend 
by Agricultural Schools, 
makers of belting and far 
implements.So 
hardware and m- 
plement stores. In 
sist on the genu 
in **Handy Pack 
ages’’ or large 
Standard Boxes 
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N a winter like this, with int I In? O to feed more protein to milk 
corn, oats and barley at un- eows than was being fed on 
heard of low prices, the certain farms. Accordingly, 
question continually comes up five cows were selected from 


as to whether it will pay to ex- 
ehange some of this grain for a 
protein concentrate such as lin- 
seed meal or soybean oil meal. 
It is not surprising that this 
should be so. When corn and 
other grains are selling at one- 
fourth of a eent a pound or so, many a dairy- 
man will think twice before exchanging five 
or six pounds of home grown feed grains for 
one pound of a protein concentrate. And yet 

has been taught that a ration unbalanced 
as to protein and minerals is an unprofitable 
one to feed. 

One of the most important factors to be con- 
sidered in balancing a grain mixture for a 
dairy eow is the character and the amount of 
roughage she is fed. If she is fed 30 or 30 
pounds of corn silage . she is getting a 
ood deal of low protein roughage 
hly lower in thst even than farm grown 
erains. If she is given timothy hay, millet 
or sudan grass hay, or corn fodder, in 
addition to one of these low protein hays, there 
isa very great need for a protein concentrate 


day, 
consider- 


oO 


some 


to be fed with the farm grains. 
Pays to Balance the Grain 
Under such conditions. there is no question 


but that it will pay to exchange farm grown 
enough protein concentrates to 
properly balance the ration, or, in the event 
that grain ean not be spared, to purchase sut- 
ficient coneentrates to balance the supply of 
home grown grain on hand. 

Here the question arises as to how much 
feed and what percentage of the different 
nutrients is required by a dairy cow. A 1,200- 
pound eow, produeing 40 pounds of 3.5 per 
cent milk a day, to the recognized 
standard ot production, require in her 
feed approximately 2.75 pounds of 
digestible protein and about 18 pounds of 

stible 


grains for 


according 
will 


dary 


carbohydrates and fat, 


Dairy Cows 


When Use of a Protein Concentrate Pays 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


grain mixtures for No one, of 
course, weighs the hay he feeds, nor even the 
silage, but a well fed dairy cow will consume 
about 35 pounds of silage and 12 pounds of 
hay a day. Of grain, she should be fed about 
one pound for each four pounds of 3.5 per 
cent milk she produces. If her milk tests 4.5 
per cent or over of fat, give her a pound of 
grain for each three pounds of milk. 

If alfalfa hay is fed, mix about 10 pounds 
of a 30 per cent protein concentrate with 90 
pounds of farm grains; if clover hay is fed, 
mix 20 pounds of a 30 bet cent protein feed 
with 80 pounds of farm grains; if mixed c¢lo- 
ver and timothy hay is supplied, mix 39 
pounds of concentrate with 70 pounds of farm 
erains, and timothy hay, sudan grass hay 
or millet hay is fed, mix equal quantities of a 
30 per cent protein concentrate with the ordi- 
nary farm grains. All farm grains, of course, 
should be ground. 

These rations are suggested for cows pro- 
dueing from 40 to 45 pounds of 3.5 per cent 
milk a day. Those producing 25 to 50 pounds 
a day need considerably less proteim. Thus. 
with alfalfa hay, no protein concentrate need 
be fed, while with clover, only 10 per cent of 
concentrate need be added to the grain mix 
ture for low 

The. question now arises: Will it pay to 
feed protein in the manner Here 
is a test that throws some light on that ques- 
tion. It was carried out at the Indiana sta- 
tion vears The object in making 
the test was to find out whether it would pay 


aneing cows. 


produeers. 


snevested ? 


some ago. 


three different farm herds lo- 
eated in different parts of the 
state, on which feed and milk 
records had been recorded the 
year before they were bought 
by the station. These records 
showed that the cows had pro- 
duced an average of 5,000 pounds of milk and 
202 pounds of butterfat per head the vear 
before they were brought to the experiment 
station. At the station, these cows consumed 
more and higher priced feed, but their 
age production increased to 8.600 pounds of 
milk and their fat production to 
The final outeome 

spent for additional feed the 
) 


creased $2 


aver- 


316 pounds. 
dollar 
was In- 


was that for every 


theome 


For some vears, there has been a tendeney 


toward advocating a somewhat lowe pereent- 
protein in dairy than was 


age of 
formerly advoeated. 


COW ? Tio? 
That too much 
can be fed admits of no doubi., 
that happens, the cost of milk 
unnecessarily increased. If protein did not 
per pound than earbohyvdrates and 
fat, feeding an excess of the would not 
be such a serious matter 


protem 
and w heneve r 


production is 


cost more 


former 


Proper Proportions to Use 


As a result of a two-vear test with three 
eroups of twelve cows each, fed by the animal 
husbandry department of Cornell Univer- 
sity. New York, it was found that grain mix- 
tures carrying 16, 20 and 24 per cent of pro- 
tein, respectively, gave equally good results in 
terms of milk and butterfat per when 
fed with mixed hay containing one-third clo- 
ver and two-thirds timothy, plus corn silage. 
In other words, with rou 


cow, 


ehave of this sort. a 


grain mixture carrying 16 per cent —— 
was found to be sufficient for economieal pro- 
duction. At the Wisconsin station, a said 
conclusion has been arrived af Stated in 


oeneral terms, it is to the effeet 





earbohydrate equiv- 

By using these figures, it is 
not diffieult to speak in general 
t how to balance a grain 


henured as 


Ss of 





that with all rations eontaininge 











ture for a cow of this size, 




















hen she is fed silage and either 











non-legume dry rough- 
age. A cow weighing 1,000 pounds 


me or 






corn silage and han . MIX the erain 
; feed so it earries 12 * cent pro- 
tein when alfalfa is fed, 15 per 
cent protein when clover hay eon- 
stitutes the dry roughage, and 20 
per cent protein when timothy 
hay or other similar carbohydrate 








will need somewhat less, and so on 
for other weights. 

Assuming that we are feeding 
) pounds of silage per cow per 
av, she will consume in addition 
12 pounds of hay. Now there is a 
great deal of differenee in the 








oe 
} 
| 























hays are fed 





Thus, with silage and alfalfa 
hay, a grain mixture of 200 
pounds each of ground eorn and 
oats and 100 pounds of wheat 
bran should prove. satisfaetory. 


With clover hav. feed 150 pounds 





composition of different hays. 
Twelve pounds of alfalfa, for ex- 
ample, contains 1.8 pounds of 
protein and 6.9 pounds of total 
nutrients. The same amount of 
clover eontains 1.5 pounds of pro- 
tein or 7 pounds of total nutri- 
ents, while in 12 pounds of tim- 
othy we find .74 of pound of 
protein or 6.8 pounds of total nu- 
trients. Note that there is not 




































each of corn and oats and 100 
pounds each of linseed oil meal 
and wheat bran With timothy 


hay. feed 200 
meal, 100 pounds of 


linseed 
bran and 100 


pounds ol 


pounds each of corn and _ oats. 
Barley may be fed in plaee of 
corn, and, in facet. corn alone may 


be fed in place of corn and oats as 
mentioned above. In other words, 
any or all of the home erown 











much difference in the total nu- 
trients in equal quantities of these 
three hays, but there is a big dif- 
ference in the amount of protein 
present. 

That is why dairymen should 
take the nature and amount of 
hay into consideration when bal- 














grains may be fed in the propor- 
tions mentioned for corn and oats 
without throwing the ration off 
balance. To illustrate, with alfalfa 
feed 400 pounds of ground farm 
grain and 100 pounds of bran; 
with clover hay feed 300 pounds 
of farm (Coneluded on page 16) 
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EDITORIALS 


VERY nation in the 

world but three has 
lowered the value of gold 
behind each unit of its 
currency, abandoned the 
gold standard entirely, or is sticking to silver. 
Switzerland, The Netherlands and the United 
States are the three exceptions to this world 
trend. 

It seems to be another case of, ‘‘They’re all 
out of step but Jim.’’ 

Our gold bugs insist that the rest of the 
world must come back to our super-gold stand- 
ard. Since the rest of the world is under- 
selling us on every market, just because of 
our present monetary policy, it’s quite un- 
likely that the other nations will pay much 
attention to this demand. So long as we are 
fools enough to use an inflated dollar (which 
means a deflated price level), they are going 
to profit at our expense. 

To cut in two the amount of gold behind 
the dollar is a relatively mild and conserva- 
tive way to inflate. France cut the gold in the 
frane to one-fifth; Italy cut the gold in the 
lira to one-fourth. 

What is the objection? Ogden Mills states 
it gravely : 


Three 
Against the 
World 


The cases of Italy, France and Great 
Britain can not be cited as examples. In 
all three, devaluation was brought about 
by the compulsion of events and not by 
deliberate choice. 

In other words, if there is a fire in the 
building, it is better to hang around until the 
flames make you jump from the third story 
window than to get an early start and go 
down the fire eseape. 

Secretary Mills adds: 

Those who so confidently claim that 
debasement of our currency would be 
followed by a rise in domestic prices ean 
find but cold comfort in the price history 
of Great Britain since September, 1931, 
for, whereas the gold value of the pound 
sterling had depreciated from $4.86 to 
$3.26, as of November, 1932, the index 
of prices in England was only two points 
higher than in September, 1931. 

Secretary Mills forgot to note that while 
the English price level was holding steady, 
the American price level was going down and 
down. In September, 1931, the farm price for 
corn in this country was around 43 cents; the 
farm price for hogs was $5.40. If devaluation 
of the dollar would do no more than bring 
farm produet prices back to this level, it would 
be worth while. 


Billions | Poasede week, the second 

. of the major farm 
For Federal bills to be sponsored by 
Farm Loans the farm oreanizations 


of the nation was intro- 
duced in congress. The first was the allotment 
plan, now in the senate committtee on agri- 
culture after its passage in the house. 

This new bill deals with refinaneing farm 
It bears the names of two leading 
Democrats, Senator Robinson and Representa- 
tive Steagall. 

The Steagall-Robinson bill is the first mea- 
sure on farm mortgages that really begins to 
take hold of the problem. It is a complicated 
measure, but, summarized briefly, it aims to: 

1. Stop farm foreclosures by naming con- 


mortgages. 


ciliation commissioners in each county who 
will attempt to make arrangements between 
debtor and creditor for sealing down debts or 
extending the time of payment. No fore- 
closure actions can be brought while these 
commissioners are in. charge, and the debtor 
may bring himself under their jurisdiction 
at will. (This provision, tho essentially a part 
of the refinancing program, is not ineluded 
in the Steagall-Robinson bill, but is provided 


by the Robinson amendment to the new bank- 
ruptey bill.) 

2. Have the treasury buy $100,000,000 ad- 
ditional stock in federal land banks, and buy 
at par land bank bonds bearing an interest 
rate of not more than 334 per cent, in order to 
provide funds for additional loans. 

3. Lend $50,000,000 (and more if needed) 
to the federal land banks, to provide funds 
for extensions of existing loans. These exten- 
sions are to be added to the face of the mort- 
gage, so they can be repaid gradually over 
the period of the loan. In special cases, when 
a farmer borrower has part of his loan paid 
off, it will be possible to take the balance and 
spread payments over a period not to exceed 
forty years. 

4. Reduce the interest rate on federal farm 
loans to 5 per cent, and provide a revolving 
fund of $300,000,000 for the treasury to buy 
up outstanding federal land bank bonds bear- 
ing a rate higher than 334 per cent. 

5. Create a corporation with $1,000,000,000 
in capital to relend on a ten-year basis at 3 
per cent to farmers, to provide working capi- 
tal and to clean up minor debts. No loan of 
more than $10,000 would be made to any farm- 
er. The total of any existing first mortgage 
plus the second mortgage taken by the cor- 
poration would not exceed 75 per cent of the 
appraised normal value of the property. 

6. Liquidate joint stock land banks. Joint 
stock bondholders (on agreement of 75 per 
cent of stockholders and 75 per cent of bond- 
holders) would receive cash equal to the aver- 
age price of bonds during the last three 
months of 1932, and also a participating cer- 
tificate to entitle them to a share in further 
pro-rata dividends. Borrowers would be al- 
lowed extensions in the same manner as bor- 
rowers from federal land banks. 

It should be particularly noted that the 
second provision of the bill, listed above, puts 
practically unlimited funds at the disposal of 
farm land banks in their refinancing program. 
The treasury is ordered to buy land bank 
bonds so long as new loans are needed or until 
the bond market will absorb the bonds at a 
rate not to exceed 3°84 per cent. This will 
enable the-farm land banks to take over loans 
made by other agencies where those agencies 
do not wish to renew the loans. 

This bill is still far from perfect. It needs 
a number of corrective amendments. It has, 
however, the major merit of not claiming too 
much for itself. Earlier credit bills have been 
put over on the fallacious theory that the 
farmer could be saved by putting him farther 
in debt. 

The sponsors of this bill make no such mis- 
take. They say, instead: 

‘While the above program of emergency 
legislation is necessary to prevent complete 
demoralization of agriculture, it is not and ean 
not be a complete solution of the farm credit 
problem. At present price levels, even the 
best of farms have little, if any, value. Even 
the best credit. system is worthless if farm 
prices continue indefinitely at present. levels. 
In order to provide a permanent solution of 
the agricultural eredit problem, it is necessary 
that farm’ prices should rise to the approxi- 
mate level at which the majority of the pres- 
ent farm debts were ineurred.’’ 

Refinancing of mortgages is only one part 
of the program. The allotment plan, to raise 
prices by reducing the supply of farm prod- 
ucts, and the Honest Dollar, to be seeured 
thru devaluation of the present gold dollar, 
and subsequent stabilization of the price level, 
are needed even more urgently. 

This mortgage bill presumably has a better 
chance of eseaping a veto by President Hoover 
than the other two measures. That part of the 
program providing for conciliation commis- 
sioners will go thru as a part of the bank- 
ruptey bill and has a chance of early passage. 


N THE month of Jan- 
uary, the Federal R 
serve System sold $8s.- 
000,000 of securities. 
This is a deflationary 
act. In times like these, the people of the 
United States should be highly critical of any 
further sales by the Federal Reserve System 

of securities. 

The heavy purchases of securities by t! 
Federal Reserve System in the spring and 
summer of 1932 finally brought about an ex- 
pansion in deposits in the big city banks in 
the fall and winter. This expansion of de- 
posits has not yet had time to express itsel! 
in the expansion of loans. It would be a shame 
to prevent the possibility of such expansion 
in loans by premature sale of securities, 

We believe that there probably must be 
something more than mere credit expansion 
if there is to be a genuine restoration of 
values. Nevertheless, we certainly 
avoid credit contraction, and the farmers 
should, therefore, join with the city business 
men in watching most earefully the open mar- 
ket policy of the Federal Reserve System. 
Further sales should be enough to eall for a 
congressional investigation. 


Deflation 
By Federal 
Reserve 


should 


HE cover picture this 

issue shows Lincoln 
as he may have appeared 
in the spring of 1830, 
soon after he had passed 
his twenty-first birthday, and shortly after 
his family had moved from Indiana to Illi- 
nois. Herndon, Lincoln’s law partner, later 
told of the trip as John Hanks, one of the 
party with the Lincolns, described it: 


The Rail 
Splitter of the 
Sangamon 


The streams were swollen and the roads 
were muddy almost to the point of im- 
passability. The rude, heavy wagon, with 
its primitive wheels, ereaked and groaned 
as it crawled thru the woods and now and 
then stalled in the mud. 


He refers to the ‘‘tall, ungainly youth in 
buekskin breeches and coonskin cap, who 
wielded the gad and urged the patient oxen 
forward.”’ 

Herndon adds: 


Mr. Lineoln once described this jour- 
ney to me. He said the ground had not 
vet vielded up the frosts of winter; that 
during the day, the roads would thaw out 
on the surface, and at night freeze over 
again, thus making traveling, especially 
with oxen, painfully slow and tiresome. 
There were, of course, no bridges, and the 
party was consequently driven to ford the 
streams. ... In the latter part of the day, 
the latter were also frozen slightly, and 
the oxen would break thru a square yard 
of thin ice at every step. 

The Lineolns took up land on a bluff over- 
looking the Sangamon river. Abe and Jolin 
Hanks got the oxen hooked to a breaking plow 
and turned over fifteen acres of sod, and then, 
as Hanks reports, ‘‘ Abe and myself split rails 
enough to fence the place in.’’ Ax, wedge and 
maul got plenty of use for a while. 

There is evidence that Lincoln made his liv- 
ing by splitting rails that first year in Illi- 
nois. Even in 1831, Hanks reports that Lin- 
coln ‘‘made three thousand rails for Major 
Warnick,’’ walking daily three miles to his 
work. 

At rail splitting, as at wrestling, Linco 
was an expert. He explained it, perhaps with 
humorous intent, by saying he wasn’t stronger 
than anybody else, but that his arms were S° 
long he could get more swing with an ax. 

Perhaps skill with an ax was in his blood 
as well as in his arms. His great-grandfather 
had come into the Shenandoah valley from 
Pennsylvania around 1750; his grandfather, 
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in 1784, had gone west into Kentucky, and 
had been killed by Indians; his father had 
cleared land in Kentucky, in Indiana, and 
finally in Illinois. 

Ax in hand, the Lincolns and pioneers like 
them cleared a path thru the great forests that 
covered the country from the Alleghenies to 
the Mississippi. The ax and the rifle were 
the weapons of the frontier. The rifle won 
the land, but the ax claimed the land from 
the wilderness and held it for the American 
farmer. 


The Last 
“Lame Duck” 
Congress 


a week, the United 
States officially ad- 
mitted that the day of 
the stage coach is over. 
The thirty-sixth legisla- 
ture ratified the twentieth amendment to the 
constitution, which admits that it is possible 
for a president-elect to get from his home to 
Washington in less than five months, and that 
congressmen no longer need a year to travel 
by horseback and canoe from their wilderness 
homes to the capital city. 

Briefly, this new amendment (which the 
Iowa assembly helped to ratify) provides that 
the congress shall begin its session the Janu- 
ary 3 following the November election, and 
that the new president and 
shall take office the January 20 following the 
quadrennial election. It also gives congress 


vice-president 


power to provide for the succession in the 
presidential office in case of death or dis- 
ability of both president and vice-president. 

Under this amendment, the old system of 
(the 
short session being the so-called ‘‘lame duck’”’ 
will be abandoned. Up until now, 
the congress began its first session in Decem- 
ber, a year and a month after the new mem- 
bers had been elected, and began its second 
session the following December, a month after 
many of its members had been beaten at the 
November election. 
lation by members already repudiated at the 
polls, and also, on account of the short time 
between the first Monday in December and 
March 4, made possible successful filibusters 
and other devices to block legislation. Under 
the new plan, there will be two sessions of 
equal length for each eongress, each starting 
January 3 and running thru the year if nec- 
essary. 

The amendment goes into effect October 
15, 1933. Consequently, the members of con- 
gress whose terms would have ended March 
3, 1935, under the old plan, will now find 
their terms ending January 2, 1935. President- 
elect Roosevelt’s term of office will end 
January 20, 1937, instead of March 4 of the 
same year. 


a long and short session by congress 


session ) 


This made possible legis- 


OW that congress 

has passed the Phil- 
ippine independence bill 
over the president's veto, 
farmers will want to 
know what effect it will have on them. Not 
much. 


Philippine 
Independence 
On the Way 


The bill provides that, in two years, the 
Filipino legislature is to submit a constitu- 
tion, modeled along lines laid down in our 
bill. to the vote of the people. If it is accept- 
d, the islands will become independent ten 
years thereafter. 


If the Filipino legislature rejects the plan, 


apparently the deal is off. The 
will obtain if the unfavorable when 
proposed constitution is put up to the 


same result 
vote is 


people, 

Both of these are possibilities. The legis- 
lature may turn the the 
hope that a more favorable bill may be passed 
by the next congress. 

The movement for independence in con- 
gress was supported for two reasons: First, 
the United States was pledged to free the 


measure down, in 


islands, and national honor demanded that 
this be done; second, American producers 
suffered from the importation of such prod- 
ucts as cocoanut oil, and wanted the islands 
turned loose, so that a tariff might be placed 
on such products. 

The bill satisfies the first requirement, tho 
it may be objected that the islands are handi- 
capped during the ten-year period. For in- 
stanee, tariffs are to be levied by the United 
States on certain Philippine products during 
the second five years, but the Filipinos are not 
free to levy similar tariffs on imports from 
the United States. 

The bill fails to furnish any protection to 
the dairyman for the first five years. Cocoa- 
nut oil, the product that competes directly 
with animal fats, is admitted free of duty up 
to 200,000 long tons a year. In 1931, the 
islands shipped us only 145,200 long tons. 
After five years, a tariff of 5 per cent is 
levied ; this increases at the rate of 5 per cent 
a year until the figure of 25 per cent is 
reached in the tenth year. It must be remem- 
bered that, under our present tariff, 
copra {the dried cocoanut out of which the 
oil is pressed) comes into the United States 
duty free. Apparently, then, no very effee- 
tive tariff schedule will be possible for ten 
years after the islands adopt the constitution, 
or twelve years from the time of passage of 
the act by congress. 


also 
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Odds and Binds | 


HAVE great faith in the social message 

of the prophets, and especially of Amos, 
Isaiah and Mieah. strong for 
having hope in the future is that this message 
is so carefully preserved in the Bible, and 
that the Bible is so cherished by both the 
Protestant and Catholic churches. No matter 
how reactionary of the 
church may become, there will always be those 
who are stirred by the social message of the 
prophets and of the Sermon on the Mount. I 
mention these things because a rural minister 
has written me as follows: 


One reason 


certain members 


Had the farmer kept his head and held 
his feet to the ground, he wouldn’t be in 
so bad a fix. Had the farmers practiced 
industry, frugality, economy and good 
management, many who were recently 
eussing Hoover could now be sitting 
pretty. Many sensible farmers who were 
on their guard after the boom and the 
warning of 1920 have no regrets now. 

This man is doubtless a fine Christian gen- 
tleman. He has an attitude which is very 
common among ministers, especially the older 
ones, who have spent their entire lives work- 
ing devotedly with a meager salary. These 
men have been compelled to be exceedingly 
thrifty and frugal in order to get by at all. 
They are intensely interested in the social 
situation when liquor is involved, or the more 
obvious sins. 

The broader social situation which has to 
do with how whole classes of our people are 
impoverished at the same time as other classes 
are made rich, is a closed book to them. They 
think that all that is necessary to solve the 
broader situation is merely for each individual 
to practice ‘“‘industry, frugality, economy and 
good management.’* Many of them oppose 
legislation to bring social justice. This par- 
ticular minister, for instance, savs that every 
legislative device to save the farmer will fail, 
just as the stabilization efforts of the Farm 
Board failed. 


AM mentioning these things beeause I think 
the church should be afire today with the 
keenness of its desire to bring about social 
justice. Fortunately, there are strong ele- 


ments in all of the churches which see this. 
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The Federal Council of Churches has made 
some very strong statements along this line, 
as has also Pope Piux XI in his eneyelical 
on the ‘*‘ Reconstruction of the Social Order.”’ 

And now I wish to attack the doctrine that 
individual thrift and frugality is sufficient, 
and that needed to 
about economic equality between the classes. 
We had a definite problem in readjustment 
after the World war. If all of the farmers had 
followed the practices of the best farmers, 
both with respect to good farming and with 
respect to saving their money—would this 
problem of readjustment have been helped 
greatly? 

Decidedly not! We would have had two 
billion pounds of lard to export annually in- 
stead of one billion pounds—400 million bush- 
els of wheat instead of 200 million bushels, 
ete. The prices of farm products would have 
taken a nose dive long before they did. Do 
not misunderstand me. I believe in efficiency, 
but I also believe in social control to bring 


no legislation is bring 


about a sensible balance. 

Thrift and saving are fine things in moder- 
ation, but when every one engages in them, 
business becomes stagnant. They. are abso- 
lutely contrary to the spirit of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Excessive saving is as great a 
sin as speculation and extravagance. The true 
social order requires a balance between pro- 
duction and consumption which will not per- 
mit the fear of unemployment, sickness and 
old age. These thines concern the farmer and 
laboring man alike. Every minister should be 
given a course in economies against the back- 
ground of the prophets and the Sermon on 
the Mount. 


VERY day, the idea of the Honest Dollar 

is becoming more popular. This seems 
to be especially true among the packers and 
certain other business groups who do not like 
the domestie allotment plan. Last vear, when 
we pushed with all our might for the Honest 
‘* The 
trouble is really not with money, but with 
unbalanced production. 
cotton and many other commodities are two 
to three times the normal, and that surplus 
hanging over the market has created a lack 
of confidence, which has communicated itself 
to the money system. Straighten out produe- 
tion and the money system will take care of 
itself.”’ 

But now that we have gone definitely to 
work on the problem of balancing production, 
other business men say: 


Dollar, many business experts told us: 


The stoeks of wheat, 


‘*Leave production 


alone. The real problem is in the money 
system. Reduce the number of grains of gold 


behind the dollar, and that will at onee in- 
crease the purchasing power of England and 
Germany for our surplus lard, wheat and 
cotton. Bring about genuine inflation, and 
that will at onee enable debtors to arrive at 
fair arrangements with creditors.’’ 

More and more, I notice that business men 
theoretically are in favor of doing everything 
possible for the farmers, but they don’t want 
anything done which will interfere in the 
slightest with their own particular business. 
For my own part, I am convineed that the 
proper thing for organized agriculture is to 
press simultaneously for both the domestie 
allotment plan and the Honest Dollar. Press- 
ing for the Honest Dollar converts many of 
the financial people to the necessity for the 
domestie allotment plan. for the 
allotment plan converts many packers and 
millers to the need for the Honest Dollar. 

soth the domestic allotment plan and the 
Honest At one time, the 
political situation may be such as to warrant 


Pressing 


Dollar are needed 


greater emphasis on the one than the other, 
but I trust that the farm organizations will 
continue to press resolutely along both lines. 
The two ideas are not competitive, but are 
supplementary. Fighting for the one helps 
the other. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Reducing the Cost of 
Vaccination 

Under present conditions, ev- 
ery farmer is anxious to reduce 
production costs. He is forced 
to cut expenses at every pos- 
sible point. lowa farmers annu- 
ally produce over 11,000,000 
hogs, or an average of more 
than 50 head per farm. I[owa is 
by far the largest hog produc- 
ing state in the Union. As a 
matter of fact, she produces 
annually as many hogs as the 
three states of Illinois, Minne- 
sota and South Dakota togeth- 
er. For years, the hog has 
been considered as the mort- 
gage lifter in Iowa, and it will 
no doubt continue to be so con- 
sidered in years to come, once 
we get a higher price level re- 
established. 

One of the most important 
enemies of the swine industry 
is hog cholera. At any rate, it 
used to be before we learned 
to control the disease thru vac- 
cination with serum and virus, 
and it will so become unless 
we continue to vaccinate 
against it. For some time, the 
lowa farmer has been prevent- 
ed by law from vaccinating his 
own hogs with virus unless he 
has first attended a school where he 
has received instruction in the vac- 
cination of hogs with serum and 
virus, and has been issued a permit, 
for which he must pay $3. Aside 
from this fee, he will be out two 
days’ time, the cost of transportation 
to and from the school, and living 
expenses while in attendance. This 
runs up to quite a sum in these days 
of low prices. 

We believe that the present law 
regulating the use of virus by the 
farmer should be repealed and he 
should be allowed to vaccinate his 
own hogs with serum and virus with- 
out previously attending a vaccina- 
tion school. In other important hog 
producing states — Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Illinois, Indiana and South 
Dakota—farmers may vaccinate their 
hogs with both virus and serum. In 
South Dakota, a farmer may even 
vaccinate his neighbor’s hogs, pro- 
vided he charges no fee for the serv- 
ice. Why should Iowa farmers have 
to spend from $6 to $8 to obtain a 
permit to do their own vaccinating? 

As it is, if the Iowa farmer does not 
go to the expense of obtaining a vac- 
cination permit, he has to hire a vet- 
erinarian to do the job for him. That 
wasn’t a hardship when hogs were 
worth from $8 to $12 or more per 
cwt., but it is now when a fat hog 
brings only $5. If you favor the re- 
peal of the law referred to, or if you 
don't, write and tell us. It is possible 
that this question may come up for 
discussion in the present session of 
the state legislature. 





Vaccination a Simple Process 

Hog cholera vaccination with serum 
and virus can be done by any farmer 
as well as the average veterinarian. 
That this is true is evident from the 
fact that in the states named they 
have done it for years. At present, we 
understand that there are 17,000 Iowa 
farmers holding vaccination permits, 
so there are not many communities 
where one of these men can not be 
found who will be glad to give in- 
struction in handling a syringe and 
keeping it clean and sterile. Illinois 
records show that fully 99 per cent 
of the farmers who do their own vac- 
cinating get satisfactory results in 
every particular. We doubt that the 
veterinarians can show better results 
than that. 

The present law favors the large 
hog producer and penalizes the small 
producer. A veterinarian can afford 
to vaccinate a hundred or more pigs 
in one herd more cheaply than twenty 
to forty. It usually costs the small 
producer from 50 to 75 per cent more 
‘per head to get his pigs vaccinated 
with serum and virus when he must 
call in a veterinarian than it does 
the producer who raises a large num- 





Left, alfalfa from inoculated seed; right, alfalfa seeded at the same time, 
but without inoculation. 


Seed Inoculation and 
Yield 


That it pays to inoculate 
alfalfa seed with the nitrogen 
gathering bacteria that normal. 
ly develop on the roots of this 
crop when it is grown in a soil 
that contains these bacteria, is 
quite well known. But it is 
doubtful if farmers generally 
appreciate the great boost that 
inoculation gives to the crop 
and the extent to which it in- 
creases the protein in the hay, 

A very interesting test was 
conducted down in _ Clarke 
county, Iowa, last year, by 
Dr. R. H. Walker, of Iowa State 
College, at Ames. In the spring 
of 1931, six plots were seeded 
down to alfalfa with uninocu- 
lated seed in one field, receiy- 
ing different soil treatments, 
while a similar test was made 
in another field, with inoculat- 
ed seed, and the results of the 
test were recorded after har- 
vest in 1932. 

With no soil treatment and 
no seed inoculation, .74 of a 





ton of alfalfa was harvested 
per acre; with manure applied, 
arm an ee O the yield was .57 of a ton; 


ber. The best serum and 
virus is now relatively 
cheap, and if the farmer were allowed 
to vaccinate, he would find it a very 
cheap form of insurance against 
cholera. In these days of low hog 
prices, many Iowa farmers, 
who must pay mileage and 
a service fee to a veterina- 
rian, in addition to the cost 
of the virus and serum, 
will be inclined to run the 
risk of possible infection. 
That may not be good busi- 
ness, but with cash so hard 
to get, it is likely to happen 
in a great many instances. 

If you believe that Iowa farmers 
ought to enjoy the same privilege as 
those of the five other states men- 
tioned, and be given the right to 
vaccinate their own hogs without go- 
ing to the expense of attending a 
two-day school and paying a $3 fee, 
let us hear from you on this subject. 
These are times when every farmer 
is interested in holding down his ex- 
penses to a minimum. 


Horse and Mule Breeding 


In 1900, the number of colts raised 
per thousand horses was 79. It de- 
creased from that figure to 35 per 
thousand horses in 1930. Mule colts, 
during the same period, decreased 
from 79 to 24 per thousand, show- 
ing that the percentage of mules 
declined more rapidly than that of 
horses. In 1930, we had approxi- 
mately 19,000,000 horses and mules, 
or a little more than three head per 
farm—the farms in the United States 
numbering 6,288,648 in 1930. The 
total decrease in horses and mules 
from 1920 to 1930 was 7,000,000 head. 

Among the 19,000,000 horses and 
mules in this country in 1930, gov- 
ernment estimates indicate that at 
least 12,000,000 were more than 
twelve years old. Since the life of 
a horse or a mule averages about 
fifteen years, approximately 12,000,- 
000 will die in a year or two. 

The average rate of horse and 
mule colt production from 1920 to 
1930 has been 800,000 a year, so 
that, in order to replace the number 
of old horses that will die, we need 
to more than double the present 
production for several vears to come, 
in order to maintain the present 
number. Estimates indicate that we 
need to raise annually approximately 
sixty-six colts per thousand horses 
and fifty-five colts per thousand 


mules to maintain the supply of 
horses and mules needed under pres- 
ent conditions. 

There seems to be a growing de- 
mand for horses and mules, and a 
good many farmers are wondering 
just how long this demand is going 


By JOHN THOMPSON to continue. 





The an- 

swer to that question 
will very largely depend upon the 
rapidity with which a higher farm 
price level is established, and what 
that price level will be. Should the 
value of grain remain low 
for the next ten years or 
so, the chances are very 
good that the use of horses 
will continue to increase. 
Our efficient horse stock 
has become so greatly de- 
pleted that it will require 
many years of breeding to 
increase the supply to 
the probable demand, if it 
continues to increase. On the other 
hand, if farm prices are materially 
raised in the near future, the return 
to the use of horses may be slowed 
down considerably and the use of 
mechanical power increased to the 
rate of a few years ago. 

A year or two from now, it may 
possibly be easier to forecast the fu- 
ture of the horse and mule breeding 
industry than it is today. 


Reduce Preventable Waste 
To accuse farmers of being waste- 
ful would be unjust. Yet some waste- 
ful practices are followed on many 
farms everywhere. For example, red 
or sweet clover and alfalfa are fre- 
quently seeded on land not suited for 
these crops unless some treatment is 
given to eliminate soil deficiencies. 

Whether or not a soil contains 
a sufficient amount of lime or 
phosphorus to produce these crops 
satisfactorily, can easily be deter- 
mined before seeding by testing the 
soil. And the county agent will be 
glad to make a test for any farmer 
upon request, or soil samples may be 
sent to the experiment station at 
Ames, and tested without expense 
to the farmer. It is well known that 
both alfalfa and sweet clover will 
not grow on sour land, and it is 
equally well known that some soils 
do not contain enough phosphorus 
for alfalfa, while sweet clover will 
grow with a smaller supply of this 
element in the soil. Red clover will 
do fairly well on a slightly acid soil, 
but it will yield a larger crop on a 
soil well supplied with lime. 

The point is that when crops are 
seeded on soils which are not in con- 
dition to produce them, there is a 
loss of seed. Unfavorable weather is 
often blamed, and justly, but in the 
past fifteen or twenty years, alfalfa 
and sweet clover failures have much 
more often been due to unfavorable 
soil conditions. To avoid such losses, 
have your soil tested for acidity and 
phosphorus content when seeding on 
land that has not successfully pro- 
duced these legumes before. 


with manure and one ton of 

lime, the yield was .40 of a ton; 
manure and three tons of lime, .79 of 
a ton; manure and six tons of lime, 
1.02 tons, and with manure, phos- 
phate and three tons of lime, 1.5 tons 
per acre was obtained. 

From the plots on which inocu 
lated seed was sown, much higher 
yields were obtained. With no soil 
treatment, the yield was 1.57 tons 
per acre; with manure, 1.69 tons; 
manure and one ton of lime, 2.55 
tons; manure and three tons of lime, 
3.14 tons; manure and six tons of 
lime, 3.86, and with phosphate, ma- 
nure and three tons of lime, 3.88 tons 
of alfalfa was obtained. 

These tests demonstrated very 
clearly that with the addition of 
manure alone to an acid soil, or the 
adding of manure and lime, even up 
to three tons per acre of the latter, 
the yield of alfalfa remained at less 
than one ton per acre when the 
seed was not inoculated, while on 
four of the other plots in the ex- 
periment, for which the seed was 
inoculated, the yield increased up 
to a litle more than three tons per 
acre, with manure and three tons 
of lime applied. 

The value of phosphate treatment 
was also outstanding. Even the plot 
on which uninoculated seed was 
sown, but phosphate, manure and 
three tons of limestone were added 
per acre, the yield rose to a ton and 
one-half per acre. On the other hand, 
on the corresponding plot for which 
the seed was inoculated, the yield 
mose to considerably over twice the 
yield of the uninoculated plot. 


Had Higher Protein Content 
Not only was the tonnage 0 
falfa per acre more than doubled, 
due to the inoculation of the seed, 
but the hay itself, grown from the 
inoculated seed, also had a much 
higher protein content than thal 
which was grown from the uninocu 
lated seed. The six plots for which 
uninoculated seed was used produced 
an average of 1,186 pounds per acre, 
and the hay contained an average 
of 10.7 per cent protein. On the 
other six plots, for which inoculated 
seed was used, the average yield 
of protein was 5,386 pounds, while 
the hay carried a protein content of 
16.2 per cent. Thus it will be seen 
that the inoculation of the seed i 
creased the average total productiot 
of protein per acre from 1,186 to 5,386 
pounds, and the percentage of pro 
tein in the hay rose from 10.7 to 16.2, 
due to inoculation. 

Surely, no one can afford to soW 
alfalfa or sweet clover without first 
inoculating the seed with the prope! 
bacterial culture. In many sections 
also pays to inoculate clover seed. 
Your county agent may be able to buy 
seed inoculation material for you. 
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aby Pee! P rofits and Eosesce 


Baby beef prices during the month 
of January averaged $5.50 a hundred, 
or lower than at any time since the 
depression began. 

The 900-pound fat steers marketed 
in January of 1933 were fattened on 
corn which cost 29 cents a bushel on 
a Chicago No. 2 basis. As an average 
of ten years, it has required the 
yalue of 51 bushels of such corn to 
convert a calf weighing 400 pounds 
the preceding March into a 900-pound 
fat steer for the January market. 
Last March, a 400-pound calf cost 
$19.80. The total cost, therefore, of 
a 900-pound fat steer in January was 
about $34.59. The selling price was 
$5.50 per hundred, or $49.50 a head. 


This indicates a profit of $14.91 a 
head. Readjusting this profit for 
excessive freight charges, commis- 
sion charges, the high prices for 
corn at the stockyards, ete., which 
are still far out of line with the 
prices of farm products, we figure 


that the true profit was around $7 
a head. 

Fat cattle prices have held up bet- 
ter than we expected so far this year. 
Fat cattle are at least 2 cents above 
their long time ratio with hog prices. 
This advantage of cattle over hogs 
will probably continue as long as 
there is a shortage of cattle. Really 
serious cattle trouble will probably 
not begin until 1935. 
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Gain or loss per head when corn is fed to baby beeves instead of being sold as corn. 


Flee Profits and ‘Losses 


Chicago hogs in January averaged 
about $3.10 a hundred, or about the 
same as in December. 

A January price of $3.10 a hundred 
is about equivalent to 13 cents per 
bushel for new corn on Iowa farms. 
In localities where corn is selling 
for less than 10 cents a bushel, and 
the hog men are unusually expert, 
there may be a slight profit in feed- 
ing corn to hogs at present ratios. 
Most farmers, however, feel that 
feeding corn to hogs at present prices 
is a losing proposition. 

Our chart this month shows a loss 
of 6 cents a hundred. The weighted 
price of Chicago No. 2 corn, fed into 
hogs marketed in January of 1933, 
was 28.7 cents a bushel. As a ten- 
year average, hogs have sold in Jan- 
vary for a price equivalent to eleven 
bushels of such corn. The value of 
eleven bushels of 28.7-cent corn 
gives a cost of $3.16 a hundred. The 
selling price was $3.10 a hundred, or 
there was a loss of 6 cents a hundred. 

Never before in history has there 
been such a continuous loss in hogs 
as during the past five years. After 
a loss of this sort, we would expect 
asharp turn upward in our hog-corn 
ratio chart. The large corn crop of 
1932 and the rather short supply of 
hogs at the present time would ordi- 
narily make this inevitable. But 
with the international situation as it 
is, we doubt if our chart will show 
any very substantial profit until 
next summer. Heavy hogs are go- 
ing to be discriminated against very 


severely during the spring and sum- 
mer. However, in spite of this, 
many farmers who have a lot of corn 
to get rid of may find it more eco- 
nomical to feed out their hogs to 
a heavy weight rather than to sell 
them and buy feeding pigs and take 
chances of disease. 


Buy Your Grass Seed 

This is a good year to buy your 
grass seed early. The crop last year 
was short, especially of alfalfa. The 
last-minute demand will be strong, 
especially if the allotment plan be- 
comes a law before April 1. In spite 
of the small supply of grass seed, we 
understand that red clover is selling 
for less than $7 a bushel and alfalfa 
for than $10. Sweet clover is 
selling for less than $3. In view of 
the short supply, these prices can 
not hold if any kind of a demand 
springs up. 


less 


High Guernsey Record 

A new official record for produc- 
tion has just been completed by a 
cow in the herd of Charles R. Moun- 
tain, Des Moines, which entitles her 
to entry in the advanced register of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, 
Peterboro, N. H. The cow that made 
this record is Queen’s Figtree of 
Iowanola, a seven-year-old. She pro- 
duced 14,476.1 pounds of milk and 
711.5 pounds of fat in Class A. 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per hundredweight if the average 
farmer feeds his corn to bogs instead of selling it on the market. 
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Look fcr the ‘‘Plow- 


: in-Hand"’ —— a mark 
MASSE -HARRIS of cenuine Massey- 


Harris Quality. 
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RACINE DISC HARROW 


@A deep, level, well-pulverized @ Oscillating rapers are operated 
seed bed, in the least time, is as- from the seat by a foot lever. 
sured by this well-known, quality Long, handy levers make it easy to 





harrow. The curved draft bars and angle gangs to extreme positions. 
adjustable hold-down stirrups at Truck wheels are 22 inches apart, 
the inner ends of both gangs, hold assuring smooth, steady running, 
the gangs down to their work—no especially over ridges. Tandem at- 
skipped or half-worked spots, tachments for all sizes—4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, and 10 foot. 

@A glass-hard, long lived chilled 

bearings, and the loose, free-roll- @ Mail coupon for complete details 
ing bumpers which relieve end of this superior harrow 

pressure on the bearings and re- 

duce draft, are exclusive Massey- 

Harris “Plow-in-Hand” features, COMPLETE LINE of implements 
The frame is made of high-carbon, for horse or tractor operation, in- 
flat ngle steel, securely bolted, cluding Massey-Harris Four-Wheel 
braced and reinforced Gang con- Drive General Pury rr , 
nections are very flexible, permit- and two-wheel drive 

ting gangs work up or down Nearly a cer ! of experis e in 
independently. building quality far: equipment, 


The Massey-Harris Co. 


Offices: Racine, 
Wis.; 


Wis. 
Batavia, 


General 


Racine, N. Y. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


Factories: 


The Massey-Harris (:« Dept. F =, Racine, W 
Please mail Folder on your Racine D Harrow [J 
SPIKE-TOOTH HARROWS Spike-tooth Harrow [ I am also interested in ; 


adjustable diamond teeth. 














Des Moines Tribune Will Tell You 
MOST News About Iowa Legislature 


Never have the activities of Iowa's lawmakers been watched 
so closely by the people of Iowa as during the present session 
of the state legislature. 


The pocketbook of every family in Towa will be affected for 
many months to come by what the legislature does about tax 
reduction—mortgage foreclosures—banking—cow testing—and 
many other laws. 


Published ‘‘next door’’ to State Capitol 


The Des Moines Tribune has a distinct advantage over other 
newspapers in telling you about the legislature because it is 
published in the capital city—almost “next door” to the state 
house. With its large staff of expert reporters (pictured above) 
and photographers, it is only natural that Iowa’s BIGGEST 
newspaper will tell you the MOST news of the legislature. 


Bargain Offer—13 Weeks Only $1.00 


good after February 28, 1933 
Just clip this ad, pin it to a slip of paper containing your 


com- 


plete name and address and mail it with $1.00 bill, check or 
money order to The Tribune, Des Moines, Iowa For longer sub- 


scription send $2.00 for 5 months—$3.00 for months or $5.00 


for 13 months. 


You Need a STATE Daily NOW 


If there was ever a time when Iowa folks needed a STATE 
newspaper that time is NOW And this bargain offer is ir 
opportunity It makes The Tribune one of the lowest priced 
dailies in Iowa. sesides the legislative news, it enables you to 
get acquainted with the many exclusive features and depart- 
ments and superior news service found only lowa'’s BIGGEST 


newspaper. Try it! Money back if not pleased. 
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Legislature 


H its ‘Taxes 


Mileage Allowances Cut—Secondary 
Road Levies Made Optional 


HE Iowa Assembly has been at- 

tacking its legislative problems 
on three fronts—first, by passing tax 
reduction bills; second, by consider- 
ing measuers to give farmers a Vir- 
tual moratorium; third, by consider- 
ting a shift in taxes from property to 
income. 

On tax reduction, the legislature 
put thru the measure making the 
law on secondary road levies option 
al instead of mandatory; reduced the 
mileage allowance of public officials 
to five cents, and cut salaries of 
house and senate employes by ten 
per cent. The senate also acted to 
repeal the minimum wage law for 
teachers. 

In the field of emergency aid for 
farmers, two bills were reported out 
for passage in the senate. One, by 
Senator Wenner, would give defend- 
ants in mortgage foreclosure actions 
eighteen months to file an answer. 
The other, by Senator Hicklin, would 
exempt from execution $500 worth 
of personal property, to be chosen by 
the debtor. 

Another bill, not yet reported out, 
by Senator Husted, would end the 
race between creditors to start fore- 
closure proceedings and get a re- 
ceiver appointed by specifying that 
the rents and profits derived under 
receivership are to be applied first 
to pay the cost of the receivership, 
second to pay taxes, and third to 
meet real estate mortgages in the 
order of their priority as liens. 


Conciliation Commissioners 


Another measure, to appoint con- 
ciliation commissioners, to have 
these commissioners try to work out 
an agreement between debtor and 
creditor, and to stop all foreclosure 
actions during the period the com- 
missioners have affairs in charge, is 
now being considered. This is in 
line with the Canadian experiments 
and with a national bankruptcy mea- 
sure now being considered at Wash- 
ington. 

Governor Herring’s proclamation, 
asking that all foreclosure proceed- 
ings be held up until the state legis- 
Jature and the national congress had 
time to act, was apparently effective 
enough so that the legislators felt it 
possible to take a little more time 
to study the various bills submitted. 
Shortly before the governor's procla- 
mation, the state banking depart- 
ment had ordered receivers’ for 
closed banks to stop foreclosure 
sales held in the interest of the 
closed banks. 

Emergency banking legislation was 
also put thru in a hurry to enable 
the superintendent of banking to 
take over a bank and continue to 
operate it instead of closing and 
liquidating the assets. If a bank is 
kept open in this way, new deposits 
are to be segregated and new assets 
are to be held in trust for these new 
deposits. 


Planning State Economies 


For planning of further economies 
in state government, the senate 
adopted a resolution naming a com- 
mittee of five, two from the senate, 
two from the house and one to be 
appointed by the governor, to con- 
tinue the study of state reorganiza- 
tion. The sum of $25,000 was appro- 
priated to cover the expenses of the 
committee, the members of which 
were to serve without pay. This ac- 
tion, if approved by the house, will 
make it possible to secure a grant 
of an equal amount from the Brook- 
ings Institution, which is to furnish 
trained assistants in carrying out the 
program. 

Two measures certain to bring on 
legislative battles were brought in 
last week. One, by Foster, of Cedar 
county, puts the testing of cattle for 
tuberculosis on an optional basis. 
The other, by a group of farm legis- 


jators, provides for a tax on net 
income to replace the state levy on 
general property. 

Representative Foster’s bill pro- 
vides for testing of herds for tuber- 
culosis on an optional basis, permits 
the owner to choose his own veteri- 
narian, provides an optional county 
levy to pay the costs, permits re- 
actors, if quarantined, to be used 
for breeding, and orders that the car- 
casses of slaughtered reactors shall 
be destroyed. 

Testing of cattle under the present 
law was ordered suspended by Ray 
Murray, secretary of agriculture, un- 
til the legislature has acted. 

The income tax bill, which also re- 
peals the provision for a state levy 
on general property, provides for 
a three per cent tax on net incomes 
of corporations. On personal in- 
comes, the bill provides a tax of one 
per cent on the first thousand dollars 
of taxable income, two per cent on 
the second thousand, and the same 
rate of increase up to six per cent, 


which applies to the sixth and sev- 
enth thousand dollars. On _ the 
eighth, ninth and tenth thousand dol- 
lars, the tax is seven per cent. On 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
thousand dollars of taxable income, 
eight per cent is charged; on the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth 
thousand dollars, nine per cent, and 
above sixteen thousand, ten per cent. 


Exemptions of the tax follow: An 
individual may deduct $7 from the 
tax as finally computed; for husband 
and wife, the exemption is $14; for 
each dependent minor child, $2. 

A drastic measure for limiting tax- 
es on real property was introduced 
by Senators Beatty and Bennett. 
This would limit the rate to fifteen 
mills, but would exempt state and 
city levies and levies necessary to 
make payments on bonds. Under the 
present system of dividing valuations 
by four before applying the millage 
rates, this would mean a maximum 
levy of sixty mills. 

To enforce this, a county budget 
commission would be named, which 
would have power to reduce any 
levies in excess of this figure. Local 
levying boards could appeal to the 
state budget director in case of emer- 
gency. The first budget commissions 
would be appointed by the governor; 
their successors would be elected for 
four-year terms. 


Bureau for Honest Dollar 


Federation Adopts Legislative Program 


HE fourteenth annual convention 
of the Iowa Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation and the sixth annual Farm and 
Home Exposition were held in the 
Shrine Temple, Des Moines, January 
18-20, inclusive. Both were remark- 
ably well attended by a determined 
group of men, women and young peo- 
ple. They came together with a view 
of discussing the many important and 
timely topics pertaining to the pres- 
ent situation, and to assert what they 
deem necessary in the way of needed 
congressional and state legislation to 
help raise the price level of farm 
commodities and to make such 
changes in the debt situation as will 
prevent wholesale foreclosures. 
Benton county was awarded the 
trophy for the largest Farm Bureau 
membership; Fayette county was 
awarded second prize. The West 
Pottawattamie County Farm Bureau 
earned a trophy for having the larg- 
est percentage of bureau members. 
Poweshiek county received recogni- 
tion for having developed the most 
thoro organization program. 
The Farm and Home Exposition, 


under the management of Frank D. 
Paine, of Iowa State College, was a 
notable success. It proved to be a 
fine educational feature and was 
much larger than any one had antici- 
‘pated for this year. 

The resolutions committee brought 
out a report asking for congressional 
action on refinancing farm mort- 
gages, establishing an Honest Dol- 
lar at a higher price level, and aiding 
farmers to reduce ‘production in ac- 
cordance with world demand. In the 
field of state legislation, it was urged 
that “power be given county agricul- 
tural credit councils to prevent issu- 
ance of foreclosure proceedings until 
they have exhausted all efforts of 
mediation,” that deficiency. judg- 
ments be prohibited, that the legal 
rate of interest be lowered, and that 
tax penalties be lightened. 

Delegates from northwestern Iowa, 
led by Milford Beeghly, of Woodbury 
county, asked that more drastic state 
legislation be approved. Beeghly pre- 
sented an amendment asking for 
state laws to put a 50 per cent tax 
on deficiency judgments, to extend 
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One Price That Doesn’t Change 
In 1834, the price of gold was fixed by law at $20.67 an ounce, hence 
it has never varied in price since that time, as is represented by the 


straight, black line in the drawing above. H 
been steady during these years, its commbddity purchasing power has_ | 
varied greatly, as shown by the zigzag line. Is it better to hold the price | 
of gold steady and let the price of other commodities vary, as we have | 
done in the past, or to change the system so as to keep the prices of I 
commodities reasonably steady and let the price of gold vary? Devalu-_ || 
ation of the dollar and subsequent stabilizing of the price level are two i 
steps toward this end recommended by many. Devaluation of the dollar 
means nearly doubling the price of gold (15 grains would be worth 100 
cents then—now it takes 23.22 grains to make 100 cents) and thereby | 
increasing the prices of commodities in general. 
level would mean changing the price of gold from time to time as much 
as was needed to keep the general commodity price level steady. These 
were points made by Dr. G. F. Warren, of Cornell University, in his 
address before the lowa Farm Bureau Federation. 
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the period of redemption from one to 
three years, to prevent appointment 
of receivers when two-fifths of the 
crop was tendered by the debtor, ty 
put a tax of 20 per cent on sheriffs’ 
deeds, and to amend the landlord lien 
so that the lien would cover only one- 
half the crop. 

On motion of Gillette, of Dickinson 
county, the clause on sheriffs’ deeds 
was taken out, on the ground that 
the other provisions covered the 
same ground. A standing vote was 
taken on the whole amendment. The 
result of the vote was not announced. 
but the chair declared the motion 
lost, apparently by a close margin. 

Other resolutions endorsed the 
Four-H Clubs, the agricultural mar- 
keting act and the state fair. 


Wants Reduction in Taxes 


The economy resolution called for 
reductions in public expenditures by 
all taxing bodies, but urged that ex. 
penditures for agriculture be not re- 
duced to a greater extent than those 
for other departments of government 
Gillette, of Dickinson county, added 
an amendment commending the state 
federation for cutting its own sala- 
ries and expenses in 1932, and ex. 
pressing the hope that further cuts 
would be made in 1933. 

A state tax on net incomes was ap- 
proved. Proposals for a general sales 
tax and a gross income tax were de- 
nounced by many of the delegates 


during the discussion. Issuance of 
any tax exempt securities was op- 
posed. One delegate asked: “But 


you don’t want to include land bank 
bonds?” and the answer was: “We 
want to include everything.” 

A resolution asking for state aid 
for schools was questioned by several 
on the ground that state aid might 
result in a loss of local control and 
add to the expense. The resolution 
passed, however, with the addition 
of an amendment by Gillette, stating: 
“We oppose the closing of rural 
schools with more than five pupils 
unless such closing shall reduce the 
school expense of said district.” 

One of the main speakers at the 
convention was Dr. G. F. Warren, of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., who 
discussed the monetary policy and its 
effect on prices. The cause of our 
present low commodity prices, he de- 
clared, was the scarcity of gold com- 
bined with the strong demand for it. 

He said there were four and not 
two factors involved in price. For 
example, “the price of wheat is the 
ratio of the supply of wheat and the 
demand for it, to the supply of gold 
and the demand for it.” 

If we continue with deflation, he 
declared, we are in for years of suf- 
fering. If we decide on reflation, we 
will suffer some inconveniences, but 
the results on the whole will be good 
and relief will be immediate. He 
advocated reducing the gold content 
of the dollar. This, he said, would 
immediately start commodity prices 
up and would also place our mone- 
tary system much nearer in line with 
the monetary systems of Europe. 

On this point, Doctor Warren said 
“Most of the countries of Europe 
have reduced the weight of gold in 
the monetary unit. It is probable that 
England and the other countries that 
have suspended the gold standard 
will do the same. If so, this will 
leave the United States as one of 
the very few countries that attempt 
to maintain the pre-war price of gold 
regardless of the supply of gold or 
the demand for it.” 


Winder Outlines Relief Plans 


M. S. Winder, executive secretary 
of the ‘American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, called attention in his talk to 
the fact that over one-half of the 
population in this country is in dis- 
tress. To alleviate this situation, the 
speaker referred to the federation's 
program to assist in the improvement 
of agricultural conditions. First, as 
riculture demands that so long 45 
manufactured products in this cout 
try enjoy a protective tariff, agricul- 
ture is entitled to enjoy similar pro 
tection. Those farm products 0D 
which there is a tariff, but which 
are produced in excess of home de 
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February 4, 1933 WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD - 53-9 
mands, must be given the benefit of 
that tariff thru some such scheme as 
the allotment plan, which provides 
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for which the farmer agrees to fe- 
duce the acreage to a point where 
there will be but a small surplus ‘or 
export. 

The second part of the federation 
program, as outlined by Mr. Winder, 
dealt with relief of some kind for 
mortgaged farms. Farm mortgages 
can not be paid on the present price 
jevel, hence, he stated, our program 
calls for a revaluation of the dollar— 
a scaling down of its gold content. 

Miss Daisy Williams, secretary- or - 
treasurer of the Iowa Farm Bureau y A 
Federation, gave her annual report ; ‘ == Sx Ss 
for the year, and stated that the fed- : ALS 
eration still has 100 Farm Bureaus 
cooperating, and that the organization 
is a going concern. While no money 
was placed in the reserve fund last 
year, operating expenses were taken 
care of. 

Compliments the Women 


va wines ewamea oe | Edere It Is! the New Half-Ton, 6-Cylinder 


women of the Farm Bureau organiza- 


tions for the spirit and the quality of e ! M a i D 1 J r 
inspiration which they are furnish- nternationa oO e =f. a Light Truck at Low Price 
ing. She stated that, without the en- 
couragement of the women, it would 


probably have been impossible to | Tus announcement will be welcome news to thousands 
pold the organization intact during | of dairymen, fruit growers, truck gardeners, merchants, and general deliv- 
a ee eee ce eee | ery men. They have long looked for a half-ton model from International 
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Four-H Club activities, in which there e . : . . . 
are now 900,000 boys and girls en- Harvester. They have missed International quality in the low-price field. 
gaged thruout the United States, she 
stated that in this department at 





For it is on quality that International Harvester has built its outstand- 


least there has been no depression. | ing success in automotive manufacture. Because of quality it has steadily — gto pee 
or : * * * . ‘ . p. Chassis ft. 0. D. tac- 

! ‘esent, Iowa has 25,000 boys and 22 ee 3 se 

At present s 25 ys increased its leadership among full-line truck manufacturers, greatly im tory (tax extra). The il 


girls joined together in this educa- 
tional work. 
0. W. Beeler, head of the organiza- It has established this record on chassis prices never lower than six 


an Oe mn eaten, ee Se hundred dollars and ranging up to more than six thousand. High reputa- —_ Other bodies are available 
annual report, advised that, in spite 


of organized opposition to the Farm tion, dependable performance, and unfailing service have brought new ‘™eeteveryrequirement. 


Bureau movement and the continued | International buyers in increasing thousands. ry 
depression of prices, every Farm Bu- % 
reau in the state is still affiliated 
with the state federation. Speakers’ 
bureaus have been organized in each 
of the nine districts of the state, and 
membership cooperation has been se- 


proving its relative position during the recent difficult years. lustration shows the new 
International Model D-1 
with handy pick-up body. 


Now new conditions, created by the times, have given us our oppor- —____. See the new half-ton 
tunity. Today International Harvester provides another product of high _ International at the first 


quality in the International Half-Ton Model D-1. opportunity. Write us for 
’ complete catalog and for 


This new 6-cylinder truck at its remarkably low International price address of nearest Inter- 


cured to help in correcting misstate- takes with it, of course, every guarantee that every International Truck national showroom where 
ments that are being made all over . 2 v7 P ° : the truck may be seen. 
the state for the purpose of destroy- carries. It is safeguarded by the nation-wide service that makes every 
ing confidence in the county as well International more valuable to its owner throughout the years of its life. 
as in the state organization. 
OLAS SSN INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
In his annual address, Charles E. 606 So. Michigan Ave. Caeaoepereseal Chicago, Illinois 


Hearst, president of the Iowa federa- Branches at Cedar Falls, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, Dubuque, Fort 
Dodge, Mason City, Sioux City, Iowa, and at 90 other points in the United States 





tion, among other things, in order to 


clarify the details of the allotment 
plan, gave a careful explanation of 
the Jones bill. He concluded his ad- 


dress by saying: 
“Iowa is first an agricultural state. a 
She depends upon the returns from 
her soil for her success and progress. Let the advertisements in Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
vo warner ee form your buying directory. If the articles you wish to purchase 
yrought up thru years of elfort are not advertised in this paper, we will be glad to give you the 


and personal sacrifice by many thou- ° ‘ : 
it: of tsees mate eek eles te names of reliable firms from which you can make your purchases. 


help foster this great industry and to per Tot Creer eens RATEDEEROS prenoeniacgnad a 
aid in the educational and cultural 


i. 
advancement of an intelligent and 
desirable farm citizenry. Any one Wh 
Who proposes withdrawing Farm Bu- y 


Teau support in the so-called interest 


of economy is proposing false econ- 
omy of the cheapest and most de- a at Ee 
structive kind. It means the disor- e 


fanization of the very people who 


heed to be thoroly organized at this GOOD SEED COSTS LESS 














GRASS 


Produces Valuable Forage 
on Wet, Boggy Lands 
Thrives where almost no other 
crop will grow. Produces 6 to Il 
tons of valuable hay per acre 
Makes splendid pasture. Is per- 
fectly hardy and easily started 
One of the many new money-making in- 
troductions for Farm and Garden in our 

New Annual. Prices Lowest in Years. 

Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., 
105 Fourth St., 

Faribault, Minnesota. 
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homent. It strikes at all farm homes, 

“tour farm boys and girls, and at a THAN EVER B E FO RE ! oje Ais 
class of people who represent more . ‘ 

than 50 per cent of the population of x4 z 























our state. Don’t take any chances this year. 
Good times or bad, it takes good seed 
to insure good crops. The best way to 
be absolutely certain of the seed you 
plant is to insist on Hawkeye Brand 
Seeds in the branded bags. They are 
specially selected for Iowa soil and 


FERRIS leads after 64 years perfecting ex- 
clusive Ferris methods of root-pruning an 
transplanting evergreens. 600 acres—millions 
of evergreens. Lowest prices in our history. 
DOLLAR OFFER ON EVERGREENS o 
Seedling E ns, 4-to-8 in. POSTP"D. 1 
Colorado Blue Saeuee $1; or 15 Dougtas fir, 
$1; or 20 Black Hills Spruce, $1; or 25 Pond- 
erosa Pine, $1; or 25 Jack Pine, $1; or 25 
White Spruce, $1. Aiso Landscape Collection— 
3 each of 4 varieties of Fir and Spruce 12 for $1. 


Few changes were made in the list 
o officers and directors in the busi- 
hess meeting. Francis Johnson, of 
Dickinson county, was elected vice- 
president, to succeed J. H. Jones, of 

























Washington county. Claus L. Ander- climate, and thoroughly cleaned. The iy 
son, of Montgomery-Page, and Floyd favorite in Iowa for 64 years. Hawk- NORWAY SPRUCE 
Cunningham, of Howard, were elect- eye Brand prices are now the lowest baad lust send 28¢ (In coin) to ‘ns 
i j 2 oO} 8 e 2-18, Do as 

‘d delegates to the national conven- in history. More than a thousand deal- Cin Sendling Everareenn, wee sed Concolae . 
ti ; y ry wv dsca, e Col. Ble nite anc 
“on. Mrs. Ellsworth Richardson was ers in Iowa are ready to supply you. FREE Weeatectleeaceas plaviatrew to Nogeay Spruce 

Q . ae : : ” Ferris’ customers er in catolog. ¥ 3 
teelected chairman of the women’s 339 eriage Ant PERRIS NURSERY | | Piaraer. bs ’ 
ae a - > . ——— ’ _— Bridg: 2 
“vision. CLOVER—TIMOTH Y—ALFALFA—SWEET CLOVER 

On the state executive committee, — — 
Harold Teachout, of Fremont, was ee san 


When writing to our advertisers, 
will you please mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead. 





aa sew member. On the wom HAMILTON SEED & COAL CO. 
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Hints on Winter Smartness 


HAD a few free moments in Chi- 

cago recently, and put them to use 
by wandering about in—well, what 
departments do women usually wan- 
der about in every time they get the 
chance? The clothing and accesso 
ries departments, of course. I jotted 
down a few things which I noted in 
the few minutes at my disposal. 

The sport trend is very evident in 
coats, suits, dresses, shoes, hats and 
searfs. In the dress coats, huge fur 
collars are good, but sleeves are plain 
of fur, taking their smartness from 
flares or folds of self-material and 
buttons. Knitted dresses are smart, 
also three piece knitted suits with 
lacy weave sweaters. The separate 
skirt and blouse is quite the thing, 
blouses being of white or egg-shell 
satin, with smart sleeves and collar, 
or of plaid or woven fabric. Short, 
puffed sleeves are smartest. And be 
sure your skirt fits the hips snugly 
and flares in some fashion at the bot 
tom, Separate skirts and blouses lose 
their smartness if they do not appear 
extremely tailored to the figure 


The New Silk Dresses 


In the silk dresses for street wear 
or party, black and white combina 
tions are most outstanding. Wide, 
white collars and cuffs, white crinkle 
crepe facings, or a white trim worked 
out in smart buttons, are seen. Dress 
es are smartest in their sleeve treat- 
ments and are tightly fitted in bodice 
and across hips. For real dress-up, 
lace is good, and I noted several bro 
eaded chiffon velvets. Red is good 
in the silks and also in the sports 
wear, it being used lavishly in plaids. 
A new color to fall and winter is 
gray, which we have in the past con- 
sidered a spring color. Gray, with 
dainty touches of salmon, pink, blue 
or lingerie trimming, is smart. 

Shoes follow the sports mode to a 
great extent, suede and kid in combi- 
nations made up in oxford ties being 
smart. Also suede, dull kid and patent 
leather in plain lines are shown for 
dress. Brown and black shoes are 
best, with lovely whites and pastels 
in moire and satin for evening wear. 

About all that can be said for hats 
is that they are perky. A wide range 
of materials is shown this season 
felts, velvets, wool crepe, knitted fab- 
rics and some toques and turbans 
made entirely of feathers. Tiny nose 
veils are worn, and, of course, there 
is no let down in the popularity of 
berets for sports wear. The smartest 
hats are soft and shapeless and fitted 
to the head and hair arrangement at 
the most becoming angle, 


Must Have a Bright Scarf 


Knitted searfs in bright plaids are 
good, also silks made in Ascot style. 
Some lovely accordion pleated searfs 
of soft woolen were seen. Tailored or 
sports costumes must have a bright 
searf to add the final note. In gloves, 
gauntlets still lead the procession, 
suede, kid and fabrics being good. A 
striking model was a fabric gauntlet 
with a deep velveteen cuff in trian- 
gular design. When gloves are short 
and fitted to the wrist, the cuffs flare 
or are artfully button-trimmed. 

Suede purses in flat, envelope style 
are best, some of the smartest being 
trimmed with a jeweled clip, per- 
haps bearing the initial of the owner. 
Some novelty purses were shown, 
such as simulated snake skin, knitted 
material purses and bags of wool 
crepe in dark colors. 

One can almost be assured of smart- 
ness this season, if she has a sports 
costume thruout, or if she has a dress 
with smart sleeve arrangement, that 
fits the hips and bodice snugly, and 
if she wears a tinv hat at a jaunty 
angle. If her dress is black and 
white, it is just doubly smart.—Mrs, 
Lois J. Hurley, 








Hot bread 


( NE rule for wives is never to 

let their husbands take a trip 
down south. There, they are apt to 
get hot bread for breakfast, dinner 
and supper, and (if their digestions 
hold out) they will come back with 
exaggerated ideas of the frequency 
with which they should be allowed 
food of this type. 

Even up north, however, it’s a 
pleasant change for the family to 
find johnny-cake or rolls or muffins 
on the table. Here are given some 
recipes from farm women which will 
make it easy to change from bread 
occasionally. 


Quick Rolls 
(Three-hour process) 
1 cake of compressed yeast 
4 tablespoons of sugar 
6 cups of flour, sifted three times 
1 teaspoon of salt 
2 cups of sweet milk, scalded and 
cooled to lukewarm 
4 tablespoons of melted fat 
Dissolve yeast and sugar in luke- 
warm water, add melted fat and one 
and one-half pints of flour. Beat until 
perfectly smooth. Cover and let rise 
in a warm place for one hour. Add 
enough flour to make a firm dough; 
let rise again thirty to forty-five min- 
utes, then make into rolls or shape 
into balls about the size of walnuts. 
Cover and let rise to top. Bake in 
oven (about 350 degrees) for twenty 
minutes. Remove from oven, brush 
top with butter, and lay a cloth over 
to steam.—Dorothy Stanek, Webster 
County, lowa. 
Boston Brown Bread 
1 cup of graham flour 
1 cup of rye flour 
1 cup of corn meal 
% cup of molasses 
1 teaspoon of salt 
2 cups of sour milk 
%, teaspoon of soda 
Mix and sift the dry ingredients 
together; add milk and molasses, 
and stir thoroly. Pour a_ covered, 
well-oiled mold, two-thirds full, and 
steam for approximately two and one- 
half hours.—Mrs. H. A. Vollschow, 
Buena Vista County, Iowa. 


Bran Muffins 


2 cups of graham flour 
1 cup of bran flour 
teaspoons of molasses 
cups of sweet milk 
poon of salt 
i: 4 of soda 
Combine the dry ingredients and 
add the milk and molasses. Pour into 


1 teaspoon 











for Dinner 


well oiled muffin tins, and bake in a 
hot oven about sixty minutes.—Mrs. 
J. R. Swan, Scott County, Iowa. 


Graham Gems 


1 cup of graham flour 
1 cup of white flour 
*% teaspoon of salt 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

1 cup of milk 
l egg 
2 tablespoons of sugar 
3 tablespoons of shortening 

Mix together the dry ingredients, 
add the milk, the beaten egg, sugar 
and melted shortening. Bake in well 
oiled gem pans in a hot oven for 
about twenty-five minutes.—Helen 
Bailey, Des Moines County, Iowa. 


Corn Bread 


3 cups of sour milk 
3 cups of corn meal 
3 tablespoons of molasses 
2 tablespoons of flour 
1 egg 
% teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of soda 
% cup of shortening 
Combine the flour, meal and salt. 
Add two and one-half cups of the 
sour milk, the molasses and beaten 
egg. Dissolve the soda in the re- 
maining milk, and add to the first 
mixture. Beat thoroly. Heat the 
shortening in the pan in which the 
bread is to be baked, and add to the 
mixture. Bake in a quick oven.— 
Catherine B. Ascherl, Webster Coun- 
ty, Iowa 
Sweet Rolls 
8 cups of flour 
2 cups of scalded milk 
4 cup of butter 
1% cup of sugar 
1 teaspoon of salt 
1 cake of veast, dissolved in 
lukewarm water 
2 egg yolks 
2 egg whites 
% teaspoon of vanilla 
Add butter, sugar and salt to scald- 
ed milk; when lukewarm add dis- 
solved yeast cake and three cups of 
flour. Mix thoroly, cover and allow to 
rise. Add egg volks, well beaten, and 
enough flour to knead. Let rise again 
and shape into rolls. Before baking, 
make three parallel creases on top of 
each roll with a knife handle. When 
nearly done, brush tops with slightly 
beaten egg whites, diluted with one 
tablespoon of water and flavored with 
vanilla.—Mrs. C. D., Black Hawk 
County, Iowa. 


A Home or Just a House? 


N RS. DENNIS called sharply to 
i her fifteen-year-old daughter, 
who was helping her with the din. 
ner dishes: 

“June, I said to put the salt and 
pepper shakers and the creamer and 
sugar bowl on the buffet. Now 
do it!” 

“But, mother,” protested the girl, 
“they make it look so mussy and old- 
fashioned. Can’t I put them in the 
cupboard, please?” 

“No, you can’t! I want them on 
the buffet, and I’m going to haye 
them there. This is my house, and 
I'm boss here yet a while.” 

“All right, mother,” said June, 
flushing with embarrassment at be- 
ing spoken to so sharply before Mrs. 
Drake, a caller whom she liked very 
much. She left the room as quickly 
as possible after her evening task of 
drying the dishes was finished 


“Wants to Run Everything” 


When she was out of hearing, 
mother, still busy with the evening 
work, said to her friend: “June has 
reached the age when young people 
nowadays want to run everything, [ 
don’t propose to be bossed by my 
own daughter, as some mothers that 
I've seen are. I insist on buying her 
clothes, too. She doesn’t always like 
them, but she can wear them or do 
without.” 

Mrs. Drake hesitated, then said 
“Since you have opened the subject, 
would you care to know what [ 
think?” 

“Why, yes; go ahead,” replied Mrs. 
Dennis. 

“Very well, then, I think you are 
making a mistake. June should be 
made to feel that this is her home, 
too. She has seen how things are 
done in the homes of her little 
friends, whose mothers follow mod- 
ern practices, and she has learned 
at school the accepted way of doing 
things. 

“She knows that it is considered 
old-fashioned to have the buffet load- 
ed down, however pretty the silver 
may be, Now is the time when she 
is supposed to be in training for 
homemaking. She is a sensible girl 
with good taste and judgment. She 
should be allowed to exercise it. She 
should be allowed to choose her own 
clothes, too, or part of them at least, 
and to go with you when you are 
buying the others.” 

“But she isn’t old enough yet to 
know what is best for her to have in 
the way of clothing,” protested Mrs. 
Dennis. 


Can't Learn Without Practice 


“Well, perhaps she could not yet 
buy her coats, best dresses and shoes 
alone, but she most certainly should 
be allowed to help choose them. She 
has to wear them, you know. You 
will be surprised at the taste and 
judgment she will show. Anyway, 
can she learn without practice? And 
how,” continued the defender, “can 
you expect her to take an interest in 
things in the home if you keep tell- 


ing her it is yours? If you were in’ 


her place, would you not feel almost 
like a homeless intruder? 

“I have noticed that boys and girls 
who are constantly reminded of the 
fact that the home in which they live 
belongs to their parents, leave it just 
as quickly as they possibly can for 
what they hope will be a home of 
their own. This often results in un 
satisfactory early marriages, many of 
which end in the divorce court. If 
young people are made to feel that 
the house in which they live belongs 
in part to them while it is thelr 
home, they are not going to leave it 
without thoughtful consideration.” 

Mrs. Dennis was silent a moment, 
then said: “Thank you. I will think 
this over.’—Lillie M. Saunders. 
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HE ironing problem goes back to 
1. the wringing and the hanging of 
the clothes. Wringers, trite as they 
are to most women, are worthy of 
more attention than they receive. If 
pot handled properly, they will cause 
wrinkles which are hard to iron out. 
The skilled laundress shakes out the 
garment to be wrung, to free it from 
entanglements with other clothes in 
the tub. The wringer is loosened for 
linens, as tightness produces wrin- 
kles that are most difficult to remove 
in ironing. Some housewives prefer 
to wring the linens by hand for this 
reason. The wringer rolls are loos- 
ened for woolens, because woolens 
pecome matted and hard from pres- 
sure. 

When hanging the clothes, put all 
of one kind together. This facili- 
tates sorting when one is ready to 
sprinkle them. Take pains to hang 
everything straight. They can be 
folded when taken from the line, and 
much time and energy saved in iron- 
ing. | believe that if every housewife 
realized how much energy it required 
to iron, she would be more deter- 
mined to plan that phase of her work 
a little more carefully. 


More Tiring Than Washing 


Almost every housewife feels more 
tired after completing her ironing 
than after finishing her washing. The 
answer is probably this: Ironing the 
average wash for a family of five, 
with a six-pound iron, the housewife 
would lift about three thousand 
pounds. This includes only shirts, 
dresses, romper suits, table linen and 
towels. If all of the bedding were 
ironed, this weight would be consid- 
erably increased. This simply means 
that the housewife lifts a ton and 
one-half when doing the necessary 
ironing for the average family. If 
she more than the necessary 
ironing, she will lift much more than 
this. 


does 


Having folded and put away as 
many clothes as possible without 
ironing, the rest are ready to be 


sprinkled. One of the many sprink- 
ling devices will distribute the mois- 


ture more evenly than the hand. 
Warm water penetrates the fabric 
more readily than cold. Materials 


should be well and evenly dampened, 
but not wet, whether the ironing is 
done by hand or on a machine. 

Hems and embroidery may be 
sprinkled a little more heavily, then 
folded inside of the garment and 
rolled tightly. All pieces should be 
as straight and smooth as possible 
before sprinkling. Piles of flat pieces 
(as napkins) should be laid the same 
side up, with hems in the same posi- 
tion, to facilitate handling when put- 
ting them onto the ironing board. 
After sprinkling, all articles should 
be rolled tightly, packed firmly into 
a basket, and covered with a clean 
cloth, to remain until ironed. 


The Ironing Board 


The ironing board plays an impor- 
tant part on ironing day. First of all, 
it must be a convenient height for 
the worker, so that she can stand 
or sit in the proper position while 
Ironing. When standing, it must be 
of such a height that she can stand 
Properly and still get full pressure 
from the shoulder. Nothing tires the 
housewife more than to work at a 
surface too low, where she must con- 


tinually bend, or at a surface too 
high, where she must reach up. One 
authority says that it takes forty per 
cent more energy to work at a sur- 
face which is not correct in height 
than at one which fits the worker. 
The board must be of a shape that 
fits the ironing to be done. If there 
are many children’s garments to 
iron, let’s be sure that the smaller 
end is the width that is most suit- 
able. 


Ideal Pad for Ironing Board 


The ideal pad for the board is one 
thickness of the heavy silence cloth. 
The housewife usually has an old 
blanket that she can use, and thus 
save the expense of purchasing new 
material. However, she can keep in 
mind the weight of the silence cloth 


and approximate that weight with 
the blankets. Probably several thick- 
nesses of blankets must be_ used. 


Care must be taken that there are no 
seams or wrinkles. To avoid wrin- 
kles, spread the blanket a layer ata 
time on the table or floor, then baste 


them together carefully. This pad 
should be eight inches longer and 
eight inches wider than the board, 


to make it possible to miter each cor- 
ner and to fasten with thumb-tacks 
or safety pins. 

Never tack the pad onto the board 
with carpet tacks. It will take too 
long to put it on and to take it off 


when it needs washing. The cover 
of the board will be best made of a 
cheap unbleached muslin. This is 
strong and easily washed. This 
should be made with a hood over 
the small end of the board. The rest 
should be tied with tape, so that it 


can be easily taken off and put on. 
The housewife has been careful in 

wringing her linen to prevent wrin- 

kles, which are so hard to remove in 


ironing. Now she must be careful 
in ironing it. The linen seems to 
wear out first where it has been 
creased. Since this is true, let’s 


crease lengthwise only. 
Ironing the Tablecloth 


In the case of the tablecloth, fold 
the selvage edges together, bringing 
the right side of the tablecloth on 
the outside; iron both sides carefully, 
then fold the selvage edge back to 
the center on the outside. This 
brings the wrong side of the table- 
cloth on the outside, and when it is 
ironed on both again, it is 
ready to be put on the drying rack. 
Do not iron in any cross-folds. 

When the tablecloth is dry, it can 
be folded, but not creased, and put 
away. Then, when it is put on the 
table, there will be only three length- 
wise the center one down 
and the one on each side of the cen- 
ter up. This makes a very neat and 
pleasing effect. These three length- 
wise creases can be changed slightly 


sides 


creases, 


to avoid wear in these places as 
much as possible. 
The towels and pillow cases are 


folded lengthwise in thirds also, with 
no The best general 
rule that I can find for all ironing is 
this: Iron first those parts which 
hang over the edge of the board. 

Let’s save aS much work as 
sible in our ironing by planning more 
carefully and by folding and putting 
away just as many clothes as possi- 
ble without ironing.—Mrs, Margaret 


cross-creases. 
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AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


DIRECT f 


DOUBLE 
ACTION 


.- Lhat’s 


what you need 


for a COLD! 





HEN you have a cold, you 

naturally want quickest 
relief...to get it—use Vicks 
VapoRub, the modern external 
treatment with the direct double- 
action! 


Fights Colds 2 Ways at Once 


Just rubbed on throat and chest, 
VapoRub goes right to work with 
double power —by Stimulation 
and Inhalation. It acts through 
the skin like a poultice or plaster. 
At the same time, its medicated 
vapors are breathed in direct to 
irritated air-passages. Mothers 
everywhere prefer VapoRub for 
children’s colds, because it avoids 
the risks of constant dosing. 





Stainless VICKS 


Vicks is now obtainable in 
stainless form, if you prefer. Same 
formula as the original amber 
torm—same price. 
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Follow Vicks Plan for Better 
Control - of - Colds 
Vicks VapoRub is the founda- 
tion of the new Vicks Plan for 
better Control of Colds. 

In extensive clinical tests last 
winter, Vicks Plan reduced by 
half the number, duration and costs 
of colds. How to follow this 
Colds-Control Plan in your home 
is fully explained in each pack- 
age of Vicks VapoRub and Vicks 
Nose & Throat Drops—the new 
aid in preventing colds. 


ICKS 


VapoRusB 


OVER 26 MILLION JARS USED YEARLY 








To End a Cough 


In a Hurry, Mix 
This at Home 





Saves $2. No Cooking! So Easy! 


Millions of housewives have found 


that, by mixing their own cough medi- 
cine, they get a purer, more effective 
remedy. They use a recipe which costs 
about one-fourth as much as ready- 


made medicine, but which really has no 
equal for breaking up obstinate coughs. 


From any druggist, get 21% ounces of 
Pinex Pour this into a pint bottle, and 
idd yxranulated sugar syrup to fill up 
the pint. The syrup is easily made with 


2 cups sugar and one cup water, stirred 
a few moments until dissolved. No 
cooking needed. It’s no trouble at all, 
and makes the most effective remedy 
that money could buy. Keeps perfectly, 
and children love its taste 

Its quick action in loosening 
phlegm, clearing the air passages, and 
soothing away the inflammation, has 
caused it to be used in more homes than 
any other cough remedy. 

Pinex is a highly concentrated com- 
pound of Norway Pine, famous for 


the 


healing effect on throat membranes. It 


'Snapshot or Photo 
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is guaranteed to give prompt relief or 
money refunded. 





Enlarged FREE 


To 8x10 size if you send nega- 
tive or Kodak picture and 25c in 
coin to cover cost of packing, 
mailing and clerical work. Your 
original returned. Mail to 
GEPPERT STUDIOS 

Des Moines, Iowa 





Dept. 70 





is only skin deep and 
Eczema i200". 

lieved and quickly 

healed by the use o 
Cranolene, the cranberry treatment for stubborn skin 
diseases. You pay only if you can say you are cured. 
Write today. CRANOLENE, Dept.30, Girard, Kans. 











Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 
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Our New Fashion Book 
Is Out 


Something New and 
Something Different 


We are proud of our new Fashion Mag- 
azine for spring. It’s much larger than 
any issue previously published. It con- 
tains many new spring styles for women, 
misses and children and in addition to all 
these new styles, it contains the most in- 
teresting illustrated articles including beau- 
ty hints, hairdressing, how to reduce, fash- 
ionable manners, dressmaking hints, sug- 
gestions for knitting sweaters: and jackets 
and quilts and embroidery helps. 

We suggest that you send for your copy 
today. Enclose twelve cents in stamps 
or coin, coin preferred, and mail your or- 
der to the Pattern Department, 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Red Devil’s Food 


A splendid cook from Dallas coun- 
tv, Iowa, sends the following recipe 
to Cookery Corner: 

1, cup of butter 
1 cup of sugar 
2 eggs 
cups of flour, sifted 
2 heaping tablespoons of cocoa 
14% teaspoons of phosphate bak- 


powd 
\% teaspoon of soda 
% cup of thick, sour mill 
Ly cup of boiling water 


1 te spoon of van lla 


Cream the butter and sugar and 
add the well beaten eggs. Pour the 
boiling water over the cocoa, mix 
quickly, add the soda, and stir until 
thick. Cool and add to the first mix- 
ture. Combine the baking powder 
with the flour and add alternately 
with the sour milk. Flavor, and bake 
in a moderate oven.—Mrs. Carl Parks, 
Dallas County, Lowa. 


Apple Crisp Pudding 


6 or 8 apples 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 

7 tablespoons of butter 

% cup of water 

1 cup of sugar 

* cup of flour 

Peel, core and slice to about one- 

fourth inch in thickness, enough 
apples to make four cups. Butter 
casserole, add apples, and pour over 
the water and cinnamon mixture. 


~ Cookery Corner — 


butter with the finger-tips until 
crumbly. Spread over the apples. 
Bake, uncovered, in a moderate oven. 
Serve while warm with cream or 
whipped cream.—Mrs. A. C. Acker- 
son, Martin County, Minnesota. 


Coffee Spice Layer Cake 


1% cup of butter 
1 cup of sugar 
1% cups of flom 
3 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
1%, teaspoon of cinnamon 
% teaspoon of nutmeg 
4% teaspoon of cloves 
% cup of coffee 
Cream butter with sugar and add 
the well beaten yolks of the eggs. 
Add the flour, sifted with the baking 
powder and spices, alternately with 
the coffee. Fold in the stiffly beaten 
egg whites. Bake in two layers. Put 
together with a boiled white icing 
and sprinkle with shredded cocoanut. 
—La Vonne Espeseth, Winneshiek 
County, Iowa. 


Sunshine Salad 

1 package of lemon gelatin 

1 cup of raw carrots, chopped fine 

1 cup of crushed pineapple 

Salad dressing 

Whipped cream 

Dissolve the lemon gelatin in one 

cup of boiling water. When dissolved, 


Add the pineapple and the carrots, 
which have been run thru the food 
chopper. Pour into molds or a shal- 
low pan and set aside to chill. When 
chilled, cut into squares and serve 
topped with one tablespoon of salad 
dressing, to which whipped cream 
has been added.—Mrs. Dewey Eller, 
Hardin County, Iowa. 


Honey Spice Cake 


1 cup of shortening 
1% cup of sugar 
*, cup of strained honey 
2 eggs 
} cups of flour 
4 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

144 teaspoons of cinnamon 
% teaspoon of nutmeg 
% teaspoon of cloves 
1 cup of sour milk 
% cup of nut meats 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 

Cream the shortening and add the 
sugar. Beat in the honey. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs and add to the first 
mixture. Sift the dry ingredients, 
saving one-fourth cup to dredge the 
nut meats, and add alternately with 
the sour milk and vanilla. Fold in 
the beaten whites of the eggs, and 
lastly the nut meats. Bake in a well 
greased loaf pan, in a moderate oven, 
for from forty to forty-five minutes. 
—Miss Tena Miller, Grundy County, 
Iowa, 
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Dark Nut Bread 


¥% cup of brown sugar 

% cup of shortening 

% cup of water 

% cup of molasses 

% cup of milk 

2 cups of graham flour 

1 cup of white flour 

1 teaspoon of salt : 

2 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1 cup of nut meats 


> oi 


Dissolve the sugar and shortening 
in the hot water, add the molasses 
and milk. Combine the dry ingred 
ents and add to the liquid. Mix tho: 
oly. Add nut meats and bake in a 
well oiled bread pan for one hour 
Mrs. Anton Arp, Dickinson County, 
Iowa. 


Baked Spinach 
1 quart of canned spinach 
2 eggs 
% cup of bread crumbs 
6 slices of bacon 
Salt 
Pepper 
Empty the contents of one quart 
can of spinach into your baking dish 
Beat the eggs until foamy and add 
to the spinach. Cut into small pieces 
two slices of the bacon, and fry untii 
done. Mix with the spinach and sea- 
son. Sprinkle the bread crumbs over 
the top and lay the remaining slices 
of bacon over all. Bake thirty min 
utes, or until the eggs set.—Mrs. J 
B. Phillips, Monona County, Iowa. 





Work together the sugar, flour and add one cup of pineapple juice. Cool. 
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is today’s biggest value 


in bakin g powder|/ 


HE leavening action of Rumford is guaranteed to 

take place always in the perfect proportion of two- 
to-one . . . two-thirds in the mixing and one-third in 
the oven, 

This guaranteed leavening action is your protection 
against having the soggy bakes which are caused by 
too much leavening in the oven. It is your protection 
against the dry and crumbly bakes caused by too much 
leavening in the mixing. It’s leavening that you get 
only in a pure all-phosphate powder such as Rumford. 





Some ordinary baking powders contain a small 
amount of phosphate which is added in an effort to 
improve their leavening power. But a small phosphate 
content is no substitute for an all-phosphate content. 
It just won’t do the same work or produce the same 
results. 





To make certain that your baking powder money 
buys dependable two-to one leavening action, ask your 
grocer for Rumford. Rumford will repay you many 
times its cost by assuring the quality of your cakes and 





iY hot breads. 

' Z THE RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. I. 
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WALLACES'’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 








Everybody’s Say-So | 








4EMPERS get frazzled quicker in 
T hard times, don’t they? When 
the father of the family is worrying 
about scraping the tax money togeth- 
er, he is quite likely to lose his tem- 
per at some relatively harmless, if 
foolish, trick of the children. And 1 
suppose there are some farm women, 
too, who aren’t quite as sweet-spoken 
to the family the morning after a 
night lying awake and worrying. 

“I'm worried about my husband 
and our oldest boy,” writes a farm 
woman from northern Iowa. “Harold 
(I’ve changed his name so there will 
be no embarrassment to any one in 
printing the letter.—Editor) is a good 
poy and a good worker. He’s out of 
school now, and working at home 
right along. Of course, we can’t pay 
him much, but he knows how things 
are, and isn’t complaining. 

“The trouble is on the other side. 
My husband has been so worried and 
driven the last few years that he 
isn’t himself. He picks at Harold all 
the time, tells him exactly what to 
do, gives the boy no chance to do 
any thinking for himself, and then 
complains that Harold hasn't any 
sense. Harold is a good boy, but he 
won't put up with this forever. Now 
our home is kept unhappy and miser- 
able by this nagging (women aren't 
the only ones that nag) and by the 
boy's resentment. I hate that, and I 
keep worrying for fear Harold may 
decide to leave home and go tramp- 
ing like those other homeless boys 
we hear about.” 

I wonder how it would be if the 
father would turn over one depart- 
ment of the farm, the cairy herd, for 
instance, to the boy, and let him run 
it. He’ll make mistakes, of course, 
but he won't learn otherwise, If the 
boy has a chance to do something 
for himself, he'll feel better. If the 
father can begin thinking of the boy 
as a junior partner, instead of as an 
unwilling hired hand, he'll have a 
better time, too. Is the mother skill- 
ful enough to make the father see 


_ _Dishpan 


this point? 
course. 

I suppose hundreds of farm moth- 
ers have had this situation to meet. 
How have they handled it? Write 
me. I won’t publish your letter un- 
less you say I may, and if I do pub- 
lish it, I'll disguise the names so that 
your neighbors and family won't 
identify you as the writer. 

F echoes letter reminds me that 

there are daughters as well as 
sons in families, Here, then, is a let- 
ter from a farm woman on daughters 
and what to do about them. 

“It’s getting so I can hardly live 
with Helen,” an Illinois woman com- 
plains. “Everything I do is wrong, 
according to her. She thinks I’m old- 
fashioned and kind of simple, too, I 
guess. When we go out together, she 
acts like she’s ashamed of me. Some- 
times I feel like spanking her, and 
sometimes I feel like going off and 
crying, but I guess neither would do 
any good.” 

Some daughters don’t appreciate 
their mothers until after they marry 
and have children of their own. Some- 
times throwing responsibility on the 
daughter earlier may help. One wom- 
an I know reformed a flighty and 
snippy daughter by falling down and 
breaking her leg. The daughter had 
to run the house while the mother 
was laid up. She did a good job of it, 
and came to appreciate some things 
her mother had been up against. 

I don’t recommend breaking a leg 
just to teach daughter a lesson. Per- 
haps less strenuous tactics may work. 
Placing responsibility on her for 
some phase of the housework may 
help, provided mother lets her alone. 
There is always a chance, too, that 
daughter may be right sometimes. 
None of us is entirely perfect. 

Keeping the family on good terms 
with itself is really one of the major 
jobs of homemaking. How have oth- 
er mothers handled this daughter- 
mother conflict?—A, E. 


That is the question, of 





Diversions 








‘CHE even gets fun out of washing 
dishes!” This comment was 
made about a friend of mine who 
finds enjoyment in every home task. 
Mere acquaintances think her atti- 
tude toward dishwashing and other 
household routine is due to a natur- 
ally buoyant disposition, but those 
who know her well realize that she 
enjoys these tasks because she is 
ever trying to improve her methods. 

What she has done, any woman 
can do, for her house is an average 
home and her income is only mod- 
erate. Purchases of dishwashing aids 
have been few, but she has cleverly 
devised many contrivances. Her dish 
drainer is home-made, according to 
Suggestions which she read about in 
a government bulletin. It consists 
of an ordinary bread pan, fitted with 
dish racks bent into the right shape 
from No. 12 wire, and a silver com- 
partment of poultry netting. This 
makeshift has been as satisfactory as 
a regular drainer in saving time once 
Spent in drying the dishes by hand. 
The silver and glasses are still wiped 
on clean towels, but the china is al- 
Ways scalded with boiling water and 
allowed to dry in the air. 

Dishes are washed quickly and 
thoroly in this household because 
the suds are always hot and plenti- 
ful. Greasy plates get a preliminary 
wiping with a newspaper or a paper 
hapkin, If your hot water supply is 
limited, swabbing off the grease en- 
ables you to get along with less. But 
you should have sufficient hot water 
for a fresh batch of suds whenever 
the water looks gray. 

A dish mop with a handle and a 


circular brush for pots and pans 
make it possible to have the wash- 
water piping hot without affecting 
the hands. For spots that need more 
rubbing, my friend uses a neat little 
device which she picked up On a re- 
cent trip to town. This is a rubber 
ball which is open on one side to 
hold steel wool. 

A light-weight table with casters 
carries the dishes from the dining- 
room in one trip. Before the dishes 
are stacked on this table, loose par- 
ticles of food are scraped off with 
a rubber scraper, plates are arranged 
according to size, the silver is col- 
lected into one pile, and everything 
is put in order for immediate trans- 
fer to the dishpan. The table is 
placed at the right of the sink and 
the dish-rack is put on the drain- 
board at the left. Glassware is 
washed first, then the silver, and 
next the plates, cups and saucers. 
Meat platters and vegetable dishes 
are the last pieces of china to go 
into the suds. Kettles that do not 
need soaking are washed during the 
preparation of the meal. 

Kitchen arrangements are not 
ideal in the home I have been de- 
scribing, but handicaps have been 
satisfactorily overcome by ingenuity 
and imagination. The sink, for in- 
stance, is inconveniently low, but 
with a wooden rack beneath the pan, 
the dish-washer no longer has to 
stoop. Difficulties are a challenge 
here, instead of an obstruction, to ef- 
ficiency. Devising ways to surmount 
them is one way to relieve the mo- 
notony of this thrice-daily task and 
turn drudgery into pleasure.—H. B. A. 
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WIN VALUABLE 
PRIZES 


For details listen to the 
“Omar Prize Joke Pro- 
gram” — each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 
over these stations: 
WOC - Davenport - 1:00 
WHO - Des Moines - 1:00 
WMT - Waterloo - 12:30 
WAAW - Omaha - 12:30 
KGKY - Scotsbluff - 12:30 
KFNF - Shenandoah - 1:50 
WNAX - Yankton - 1:30 
WJAG - Norfolk - 12:15 

















Just a beginner— yet she bakes wonderful 
cakes, pastries and bread. Good flour is 75% of 
good baking. Use Omar and success is easy. 

Omar is milled from the finest wheat. 
Then it is double-tested in oven and labora- 
tory. The “knack” of perfect baking is 
milled right into every sack. 

Try Omar once and you'll never go back to 
old-style flours. If it ism’t the best you ever 
used, your grocer will refund your money. 





Our New, tm; 
i Master, 











ance on your old machine for next 30 days. It's 

easy for you to own a Galloway Right 

n it. Write for 

y Separator Catalog, 

prices, terms. Also 1933 Bar- 

ain Prices on Galloway 

preaders, Engines and 
other farm equipment 


THE GALLOWAY COMPANY 


Box 227, Waterloo, iowa Ask for details. 


Beautiful 32 piece 
set of china ware. 











‘Sick in a Hospital in China 


The only time “The Traveler” was ever 
a patient in a hospital was in Shanghai, 
China. His ten books give his experiences 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
the best home libraries in print. This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
$9.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 




















Stay at the Morrison, in the “heart of the 
Loop” —near theaters, shops and rail- 
road stations. World's tallest hotel — 46 
stories high. All rooms outside with bath, 
Servidor, bed-head reading lamp and 
circulating ice-water. Automatic garage 
facilities. A great hotel in a great city, 


2500 ROOMS—$2.50 UP 
LEONARD HICKS, Managing Director 


MORRISON HOTEL 


Madison and Clark Sts. CHICAGO 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Jesus Teaching by Parables 
Four Kinds of Hearers 
(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for February 12, 1933. Mark, 
4:1-20.) 
A CAREFUL reading of Matthew, 
12, and Mark, 3, will show how 
Jesus adopted the method of teach- 
ing by parables. He had cast out the 
demon from a man both blind and 
dumb. His enemies could not deny 
the fact of the miracles, but claimed 
He was in league with Beelzebub, 
“the god of flies,” or “the dung god,” 
a term of unutterable contempt ap- 
plied by the Jews to Beelzebub, a 
Phoenician deity, “the god of the 
royal habitation.” It was this god 
that was supposed to inflict diseases 
on man, and the in- 


dredfold, the amount of the crop de- 
pending on its capacity, or, as we 
should say, its natural fertility. 

This is the parable, and as the peo- 
ple listening to the Speaker on this 
quiet evening, looked over the fields, 
on which they had seen all this going 
on every year, the question arose. 
What does it all mean? 

The man who had some faith in the 
new Teacher, and whose heart was 
open to the truth, would say. “What 
did Jesus mean? What is His under- 
lying thought? What does He want 
to teach us by this simple story, Let 
us go with the disciples to Peter’s 
house and ask Him.” And sos«the dis- 
ciples and those interested followed 
Him with two questions. The first 
was: “Why do you now speak in par- 

ables?” The answer 





sinuation of the rab- Out 
bis was that Jesus 
was in league with 
him in order to hood- 
wink the people. 
Jesus, with no little 
indignation, replies: 
Your brethren, your 
disciples, and exor- 
cists, claim to do the 
same thing, and re- 
ceive much revenue 
from. their incanta- 
tions. Are you, then, 
in league with Beel- 
zebub, that his in- 
fluence can be coun- 
teracted, If, on the 
other hand, I come 
to you in power and 
by the Spirit of God 
whom you profess to 
serve, why do you “ 

oppose me? 

In consideration, therefore, of the 
welfare both of His friends and His 
foes, Jesus henceforth adopts the new 
style of teaching. About this time, 
His mother and brothers came, de- 
manding entrance thru the crowd 
to see Him. They were in haste. 
They were most likely deeply con- 
cerned. They doubtless felt that He 
was overworked, unduly excited, was 
needlessly making enemies, and per- 
haps they wanted Him to come home 
to Nazareth and rest, and thus, as we 
would now say, “get saner views of 
things.” Jesus announces at once 
that no earthly relationship should 
drive Him from His work; that He 
was founding a new family, a new 
kingdom of truth-lovers, and that al- 
legiance to the truth must outweigh 
the claims of relationship. Then, go- 
ing out to the sea shore in the cool 
of the evening, seated in the prow of 
a boat, probably that of Peter, He 
began his parable of the kingdom. 

The first scene He points out in the 
parable under discussion is familiar 
to every one. The farmer goes out to 
sow his patch of grain on the lime- 
stone hillside surrounding the lake. 
Thru this field ran a well worn path, 
not a road, along which travelers 
might pass in single file. Some seed 
fell on this. The seed was all good, 
but the hungry sparrows swept down 
and picked it up before it could be 
covered. Where the soil was thin, 
resting on an outcrop of rock (not 
land with a few small stones, as we 
might imagine, but land with no clay 
subsoil), as it would warm up quickly, 
the seed sprouted and grew finely 
until it had exhausted the moisture in 
the soil, and then died without fruit- 
age. In other places the land was foul 
with weed seeds of the thorny type 
common to Palestine. Russian thistles 
—we might say for illustration— 
sprang up. Under such circumstances, 
the seed was properly covered\tz4 
grew; so did the thistles; but these, 
natural to the soil, like the sinful in- 
stincts of human nature, grew faster 
and choked out the grain, robbing it 
both of moisture and sunlight, and 
hence did not produce a profitable 
crop. On good ground, the land yield- 
ed well—thirty, sixty and one hun- 
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~ to which we have al- 
ready given. The sec- 
ond question was: 
“What do you mean 
by the parable of the 
sower and the seed?” 

Then Jesus goes on 
to point out the rea- 
son why both His 
teaching and that of 
John the Baptist had 
produced so little ap- 
parently permanent 
results. The seed, 
He tells them, is the 
revealed will of God, 
the living truth. 
There are some peo- 
ple who hear the 
word and are utterly 
indifferent; it goes 
in at one ear and out 

———"- at the other. They 
really have no taste 

for truth. Their minds are so occu- 
pied with the trifling things of earth 
that they seem like the hard, beaten 
pathway; and when truth comes to 
them it is snatched away before it 
can possibly germinate, the soil be- 
ing unprepared for development. 
Therefore, advanced truth never gets 
their attention, and they live as tho 
there were no God and no hereafter. 

Then there is another class, shal- 
low by nature. Their impulses are 
good enough; they mean well. They 
take up with a new thing because it 
is new, and are pleased with it for a 
time, and apparently grow; but when 
called upon to sacrifice something, to 
endure hardship, they stumble and 
fall. Religion costs too much money, 
or too much time, or shuts them off 
from idle if not sinful pleasures. 

Then there is a third class—seri- 
ous, earnest natures, who recognize 
and appreciate the truth. They be- 
lieve in God and right living, and 
give promise of abundant fruitage. 
They are persons of strong appetites, 
passions, ambitions, and are deeply 
interested in other things as well. 
They have families to look after. 
They are men of business, anxious to 
achieve success, to get on in, the 
world. They have their lusts, that is, 
desires, for political preferment, for 
social position, for financial success, 
and all that, and the result is that 
they have no time left for character 
building, for soul growth. These are 
they that are sown among thorns. 

Then there is a fourth class—men 
of deep, serious natures, who really 
desire to know the truth; men in 
whom the seed, that is, the truth of 
God, takes hold, and, being received 
in honest hearts, develops and brings 
forth abundant fruitage, varying ac- 
cording to the natural capacity of the 
man, some thirtyfold, some sixtyfold, 
and some a hundredfold. 

Perhaps at no period in the history 
of the world has this parable been so 
full of meaning as it is at this time, 
for at no time has life been so in- 
tense. Never have there been so 
many things to draw away the atten- 
tion, to shut the divine truth out of 
the mind. Never were the highways 
along the great harvest fields of the 





Lord trodden down so hard. Never 
were the temptations that crush the 
life out of shallow natures so strong. 
Never have the cares of this world, 
the deceitfulness of riches and the 
lust of other things had so much 
power over really good, well meaning, 
sincere people, who, after all, fail to 
develop strong, manly character and 
hence bring forth but little fruit for 
the reaping of the Master. 

Mark that in all this, from the be- 
ginning thru to the end of His teach- 
ing by parables, Jesus says not a word 
about alms giving, prayer, fasting, 
sacrifice or any of the outward forms 
of religion. He puts the question of 
the future life solely upon the atti- 
tude that the soul sustains toward 
the truth of God, and thus illustrates 
in His life and teaching that maxim 
which runs thru the Scriptures from 
Samuel onward: “I desired mercy and 
not sacrifice.’ In its simplest ele- 
ments, religion is but a willingness to 
accept and live the truth as it is re- 
vealed to us in the word of God. 


Jesus Teaching by Parables 
The Growth of the Kingdom 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for February 19, 1933. Mark, 
4:21-34.) 

” WE are to understand the par- 

ables, we must remember that it 
was the avowed object of Jesus to 
establish the kingdom of heaven, that 
is, the rule of God, on earth, and that 
this was to be established thru the 
revelation of the will of God to man. 
For this purpose, He as God was 
manifest in the flesh. 

The Jews also expected the king- 
dom of heaven to be established—in 
Judea and not outside—an earthly 
kingdom composed of Jews only, who 
were to have dominion over all oth- 
ers. Jesus’ conception of heaven dif- 
fered so widely from theirs, and His 
manifest power in teaching and in 
miracle working was so great and in- 
comprehensible, that just prior to His 
adoption of the method of teaching 
in parables, they came to the fixed 
conclusion that Jesus was in league 
with Satan, and, therefore, the enemy 
of their religion and their race. Only 
in this way could they explain His 
wonderful power in word and in 
works, and His wonderful influence 
over the masses of the people. 

This fixed conviction in the minds 
of His opponents rendered ali His di- 
rect teaching absolutely useless so 
far as they were concerned. They 
could close their ears to it, shut their 
eyes to it, harden their hearts against 
it. Jesus therefore resorted to this 
method of teaching. If they will not 
listen to His exposition of the king- 
dom of heaven in the Sermon on the 
Mount, He will point out to them 
some analogies in nature. 

All parables assume that nature is 
the handiwork of God, and that traces 
of His character may be seen in the 
operations of nature; that there is a 
revelation of God in nature. “The 
kingdom of heaven is like,” not “is,” 
but “is like.” Jesus had told His dis- 
ciples in explaining the parable of 
the sower that the children of the 
kingdom were the good seed that 
brought forth abundantly. He had 
told them, further, that the kingdom 
of heaven on earth would not be 
made up entirely of good people; that 
the devil was ever trying to corrupt 
it by sowing tares; but that these 
should continue and should not be 
separated before the earthly kingdom 
should at the final judgment be 
merged into the heavenly. 

The citizens of the kingdom are to 
be the light of the world. It is not to 
be hid, but to be put where it will be 
seen. He warns them to take heed 
what they hear, “for with what mea- 
sure ye mete, it shall be measured 
unto you: and unto you that hear 
shall more be given.” 

Then in the first parable of the les- 
son, He goes on to say that the devel- 
opment will be gradual. It will be 
like the seed the farmer sows and 
covers. It will first sprout unseen. 
Then it will become visible in leaf 
and in blade. It will grow, and in 


time—but only in time—bring forth 
fruitage; and when it does, then it 
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will be harvest time. In other words, 
the seed from which the harvest wil] 
spring will be the Word, the truths 
which Christ came to reveal. 

These three parables and the two 
preceding, it will be noticed, deal 
with life, the life which is the result 
of the reception of the Word of God. 
The good seed is the Word, which, 
sown on the by-path, on the thin soil, 
among thorns, soil unfitted to receive 
it, or on the good ground; or tares 
may be sown among it, evil seed 
closely resembling the good; but it 
has life in itself, and will grow se- 
cretly even if the sower is absent, 
because of the life in itself. 

The Jews expected the kingdom to 
come by force, and to come at once. 
Jesus taught, on the other hand, that 
it would come silently, gradually, as 
life always does; that the kingdom 
of heaven is life; that the knowledge 
of the kingdom of God is not out- 
side of men but within them; that it 
is the outgrowth of the truth about 
man and about his Maker. 

The next parable also deals with 
life and growth from the seed. Its 
lesson is that from small beginnings 
we may expect great results. It pre- 
sents the expansive stage of the king- 
dom. The mustard seed that will 
grow in your garden is very small, 
so small that you take it as a mea- 
sure of the smallest thing—‘“small as 
a grain of mustard seed” is a com- 
mon proverb among you. It is the 
smallest measure of faith. “If you 
have faith as a grain of mustard 
seed.” You plant this little seed—not 
our mustard, but the mustard of Pal- 
estine, with a very small seed and 
very large growth. It grows; it keeps 
on growing, until it becomes a herb 
in your garden, a great bush; com- 
pared with your other herbs, a tree 
so large that the birds take refuge 
in it when darkness comes. 

Now, the kingdom of God is like 
that. You can not measure it by the 
outward appearance. It has life in it, 
and growth. Its seed is the truth, the 
truth of God. It has behind it the 
power of Almighty God. No man can 
measure that. 


Efficiency of the Gospel 


In Matthew, 13, we have the par- 
able of the leaven which the Jewish 
woman put into meal, and all was 
leavened. The point is that the life 
of the kingdom transforms every hu- 
man life with which it comes in con- 
tact in the world into a likeness of 
itself. Herein is revealed the effi- 
ciency of the gospel when planted in 
society, in human nature. The chil- 
dren of the kingdom, by contact 
with the world, transform the world 
into the kingdom. A good man can 
inoculate his fellows with his good- 
ness, but only when the goodness is 
vital, a part of his makeup, only 
when it reveals itself in his life. It 
is life that is catching, whether it be 
a good one or a bad one. 

The truth of God lodged in the 
heart of man and exemplified in his 
life will bring others to the truth. 
The converse, as intimated above, 
is equally true—that evil is catching 
as well as good, and this is recog- 
nized in every other portion of the 
Bible where “leaven” is used. 

Jesus points out the influence of 
man over man for good as well as for 
evil, the effect of good example and 
good doctrine as well as of evil ex- 
ample and evil doctrine, the power 
of truth to change the character of 
society for good, on the same prin- 
ciple that “evil companionships cor- 
rupt good morals.” 

The whole institution of the church, 
which is the kingdom of God on 
earth, illustrates these parables. The 
seed has been growing unseen ever 
since the great seed Sower sowed it 
on the barren soil of Judea. Altho 
oftentimes it has been checked by 
frost and drouths and diverse influ- 
ences and circumstances of all kinds, 
it has still been growing and will 
continue to grow until the harvest. 
Small beginnings—so small that they 
are scarcely visible to the most ob- 
servant eye—like the grain of mus- 
tard seed—have produced marvelous 
results in all ages. Christianity has 
been leavening the lump. 
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Give Broilers Special Feed 

There are generally considered to 
be two broiler seasons—one near the 
holiday season and one near Easter 
time. The popularity of producing 
two or three-pound young chickens is 
increasing each year. With the de- 
velopment of this enthusiasm have 
come a number of new problems not 
heretofore encountered in any large 
degree. 

Winter broilers are reared either 
on the floors of brooder houses or in 
the more modern battery brooders. 
There is less difficulty for success 
with floor brooding, but the battery 
method seems to present reactions 
that are difficult to analyze. 

Cannibalism and feather picking 
are problems in all confined systems 
of brooding, but seem to show great- 
er aggravation in batteries. 

The battery plan of management 
has developed a new obstacle or dis- 
commonly termed “hock dis 
ease,” or slipped tendons. The ten- 
don at the hock slips out of place 
and the leg turns to one side. It has 
often been confused with leg weak- 
or rickets, but this is an error. 
Rickets results from deficient min- 
eral assimilation and can be correct- 
ed by some vitamin D carrier, such 
as codliver oil or sardine oil. 

Experiments at the Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, and United States government 
experiment stations showed that 
slipped tendons were caused by too 
nuch mineral intake, and more par- 
ticularly by not having calcium and 
phosphorus, in the proper balance or 
relation with each other. 

In order to handle this situation, 
rations for broilers are now so Con- 
structed that there .is one and one- 
half to two times as much calcium 


ease, 


ness, 





as phosphorus, and not more than a 


total of three per cent of both. Cod- 
liver oil, or sardine oil, is, of course, 
necessary to prevent leg weakness, 
or rickets. 

The Pennsylvania experiment sta- 
tion found that ground oats in a 
broiler ration were also helpful in 
preventing leg troubles. The reason 
not exactly understood, but the 
results are very definite. 

The job of growing chicks to broil- 
er size, indoors, is an extremely arti- 
ficial one, and the ration must be 
adjusted to meet the unusual condi- 
tions.—Prof. A. G. Phillips. 
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Poultry Reminders 


One of the important fators in 
poultry management during the win- 
ter months consists in keeping the 
hen house dry. A house that remains 
dry is well ventilated, provided fresh 
air comes into the building in such 
a manner as not to create drafts on 
the birds. The air in a poorly venti- 
lated house is stuffy, foul and damp, 
and that must be avoided. 

Watch the birds during the winter 
season with a view, among other 
things, of preventing loss in weight. 
If any tendency in that direction is 
noted, feed more grain. Also see 


that the birds have plenty of water— 
water that is at least several degrees 
above the freezing point. To force a 
hen to eat snow to satisfy her thirst 
is not conducive to egg laying. 

Keep the birds free from lice. 
Painting the roosts with 40 per cent 
nicotine sulphate is an easy method 
of keeping lice away. Dusting the 
birds with sodium fluoride is also 
very effective. There is no excuse 
for lice in a poultry house so long as 
they can be so easily controlled. 

Another important thing is to keep 
the birds free from worms. Give each 
bird a specific worm treatment rath- 
er than to depend upon flock treat- 
ment by putting some medicine in 
the feed or water. True, individual 
treatment requires more work, but 
it is worth it. 

Are you using codliver oil in the 
mash? If not, mix from one to two 
pints per hundred pounds of mash. 
This is a means of furnishing vita- 
min D to the birds, which they would 
get diréct from sunlight if they could 
be outdoors daily in the sunshine. 

If you have some second or third 
cutting of alfalfa second cutting 
of clover, by all means supply the 
birds with hay. Hay is rich in vita- 
min A, which is needed to keep them 
in good health and in condition to 
resist disease infection. Codliver oil 
is also a carrier of this vitamin. 


or 


The Value of a Good Hen 

While all hens can not be expected 
to lay as many eggs as a few of the 
outstanding individuals, never- 
the exceptional individuals 
show the possibility of improvement, 
is worth while to occasionally 
call attention to some of the better 
records. O. A. Barton, of the poultry 
department of the North Dakota ex- 
periment station, reports the record 
made by a single Rhode Island hen 
in a two-year period. This hen pro- 
duced 542 eggs in two years, or 284 
eggs the first year and 258 the sec- 
ond year. 

This hen consumed 190 pounds of 
feed during the two years, or only 
about twice as much feed the 
weight of the eggs produced. The 
market value of the eggs was $10 for 
the two years, while the feed cost 
was $2. In other words, this hen 
made a gross profit above feed cost 
ot $4 per year. Her average feed con- 
sumption was about four pounds for 
each dozen eggs produced. Thus, her 
feed cost was less than five cents per 
dozen eggs. 

Figures of this sort should encour- 
poultry producers to keep 
records and continue breeding from 
their most precious hens, mated with 
males from high producing stock. 
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theless, 
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Poultry flocks which are following 
the recommendations of the college, 
based on research, averaged 144 eggs 
per hen per year in 1931. The produc- 
tion records of general farm flocks 
were 105 eggs per hen the same 


year—a difference of 39 eggs per hen 
per year!—lIowa State College. 
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“Profitable Farming Methods” FREE 


This valuable new book sums up the practices of 50,000 farmers. It 
tells you their actual experiences—their proved best 
ideas, plans and methods—which have helped them 
cut waste, save time, increase soil fertility, grow bigger 
crops and make more money. Mail coupon for your free 
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Use longer lasting 
RED BRAND ... It’s Galvannealed! 


How often you hear of animals gorging themselves and dying from 
colic and bloat, due to old broken down fence. Of time wasted rounding 
up straying animals. Of crop damage, arguments and enmity of neigh- 
bors. Of animals wire cut, veterinary bills, etc. Thousands of farmers 
in such ways, are each year paying heavily for new fence . 
still not getting it. Decide to replace at once your troublesome and 
dangerous old fence. Use longer lasting Red Brand, and do the job right! 


Galvannealing—an extra process 


Red Brand is Galvannealed ... not merely galvanized ... an extra 
process, protected by 12 U. S. patents. The heavy zinc coating is not 
just “‘laid on’’ the wire. Galvannealing fuses it right into the copper 
steel wire, at 1250° fahrenheit, in great heat treating ovens 
Brand guarantees you not only years longer fence life, but the lowest 
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Poultry and Baby Chicks 
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P B Famous for Genuine Quality 
Thousands of farm women are making BIG 
A I MONEY with Iowa Master Breeders Chicks. Cus- 
tomers everywhere tell us our chicks make larger 
Y Gtyre hens, that outlay other stock. They are true 
to breed and bred for BIG EGG production You, 
too, can MAKE MORE MOWEY with our chicks— 


the COST IS NO MORE, 
SPECIAL 
Orders filled promptly, 


Drive-In Community Hatcheries 


ONAWA, IA. MISSOURI VALLEY, IA. SIOUX CITY, IA. 

DENISON, IA. IDA GROVE, IA. SIOUX FALLS, S&S. D. 

CARROLL, IA. MAPLETON, IA. SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 
For mail orders and BIG FREE catalog and special early price list, address 


IOWA MASTER BREEDERS ASS’N., SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


Sold with 
EARLY ORDER 
visit 


an unusual guar- 
DISCOUNT, 


our Hatcheries, 











Make More Money 


Eliminate early chick 
bother, and expense of 


losses, 
brood- 


larcest broodin plants in 
America. Special 35,000 capacity. 
Takes the gamble out of poultry rais- 





ing. Every chick given the right start 
. . « perfect feeding, even temperature, 
clean housing, from amg ee eenere 
everywhere report amazing success and profits. 
MONEY-MAKING EGG STRAINS—2, 3, 4, 5. 6 
weeks old. Shipped anywhere successfully 100%. 
Write now for complete 
Free information and_ the ¢ 
ues = Dean 
1 leading breeds. ’ 
Catalog Day OLD CHICKS up 


1OWA HATCHERY, Box 427, lowa Ci:y, lowa 


Raise Started Chicks from one | 


STARTED CHICKS wees ow 
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@ FA FOR SUCCESS IX 


Prices for Delivery Feb. 6th to Feb. 24th 
QUALITY MATINGS PURE- 
BRED FARROW CHIX 
Blood Tested Stock. 100 
alive delivery, prepaid. 
Barred, White. Buff 100 500 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, ls $ 
White Wyandottes { 
Buff Orpingtons te rs 
Special Matings FARROW CHIX 2c a 
chick higher than Quality Matings. Order 
direct from this ad or write for free cata- 


log. Chix when wanted or your money re- 
turned. 


FARROW CHICKERIES 


Dept. 40 PEORIA, ILLINOIS 





from per cent 

















‘Scheckel’s Certified Chicks 


Prices for February and March Deliv 
00 














: s 500 
When a chicken catches cold the tissues White and Buff Leghorns........ $6.25 $31.00 
of the head become swollen and congested Heavy Mixed, ne “ce $75 33.50 
ool . : | ‘hite, Barred and Bu tocks.... A \. 
with blood, shutting off the drainage anc White and S. 1 ee pote Grp. 7°28 36.00 


damming the infection in the head. Now 
comes Eby’s Swine Flue and Chicken Roup 
medicine which causes the blood to leave 


Postpaid, 100% Alive Delivery Guaranteed. 
SCHECKEL’S HATCHERY Springbrook, towa 














the swollen tissues. Drainage is re-estab- ———— = — 

lished, the medicine can enter and affect | | |} Hatchery Chicks 

. s | 
Ac ee —— _ _ ae give = |}! Those who are in the market for baby| 
stop laying, saving Jour Come: Our sevent | | chicks will find hatchery chicks make a} 
year—thousands use it. Just spray on || || greater profit because reputable hatcheries | 
chickens’ heads with a small fly spray. | secure eggs from flocks carefully culled, in-| 
$1.50 bottle treats 150 chickens. For sale | | || spected, accredited or certified for health, | 
at drug stores or | Ii vigor, quality and egg laying ability, | 
which affords buyers a_ higher quality | 
EBY REMEDY co | product than ordinary chicks. You should | 
va be able to raise more of them to maturity} 
and they will lay a greater number of eggs | 
Marengo, lowa annually. Study our list of reliable adver- | 
ltisers that guarantee their product and} 
pat a Ee FI a PR ET AS ET — - | make your selections from them. 
| ’ 4 
When writing to advertisers, will | | Wallaces’ Farmer and 
you please mention this paper. lowa Homestead 
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The Greatest Separator 
Values in De Laval History 














years of De Laval’s leadership in 

the manufacture of cream sepa- 
rators when users obtained so much 
value as they do in the De Laval Sepa- 
rators of today. In skimming efficiency, 
ease of running, convenience of handl- 
ing and in length of life there is nothing 
that can compare with them. 

There are five complete lines of 
DeLaval Separators, providinga De Laval 
for every need and purse. Above are 
illustrated the “Golden” and “Sterling” 
Series De Laval Separators. These great 
De Laval Separators are equipped with 
the famous floating bowl, the finest skim- 
ming device ever made. They have 


Trees. never was a time in the 55 








protected ball bearings, which make 
De Lavals by far the easiest running 
cream separators, and in addition many 
other improvements and refinements 
which no other separator can give you. 


See and try a De Laval side by side 
with any other machine you may have 
in mind. Not one person in a hundred 
who does this will fail to choose a 
De Laval. Your authorized De Laval 
dealer will gladly arrange a free trial. 


Liberal trade allowance will be made 
for an old separator of any age or make. 
A new De Laval can be bought on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself out 
of its savings while you are using it. 


See your De Laval dealer or write to nearest De Laval office. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
165 Broadway 


CHICAGO 
600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale Street 














Our Style Service 





A most fascinating model is Style 
No. 966, designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 
and 20 years and 36, 38 and 40 inch- 
es bust measure. Size 16 requires 
three and three-fourths yards of 
39-inch material, with three-eighths 
of a yard of 39-inch contrasting, 

All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer and ltowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 cents 


in stamps. The New Spring Fashion 
Book may also be had for 12 cents. 











Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed ‘“*The Traveler” 
through many foreign lands. His ten books 
make a great library for the home. All are 
well bound in cloth and most of them are 
illustrated. The regular price of the ten 
books is $14.25, but you can get them post- 
paid for $9.00. Address 

WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 
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@ Continental fence is manufac- 
tured from steel made in our 
own mills. You can depend up- 
on it giving you many years of 
trouble-free service. Leading 
dealers in all trading centers can 
supply your needs from stock. 
Lasts Longer—No Upkeep 

Fence doesn't wear out—it rusts 
away. Continental fence is dou- 
bly protected against rust by 
special fence steel (inside) and a 
heavy, even coating of zinc (out- 
side). Extra coil and corruga- 
tions in the line wires make Con- 
tinental fence stretch easily and 
stay stretched. You can buy it 
with our positive guarantee that 
there is no better fence made. 

No Other Fence Has 

This Patented Knot 

No other fence employs the fa- 
mous Pioneer Lock Knot that 
tightens under strain. You can 
easily identify Continental fence 
by this knot that can’t slip. 
CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP, 
Kokomo, Indiana 








PvP 
Continenta! Stee! Corp., Dept. 122 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Mail me ‘*Continental Farm News’ free. 
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The Cause of Moldy Silage 


A correspondent reports that his 
silage is moldy in spots. He says 
that he employed the same precau- 
tions at silo filling time that he has 
in former years, and wants to know 
the cause of the mold. 

There is nothing that can be done 
at preesnt to prevent mold forming, 
if conditions in the silo are favorable 
to its growth. Small moldy spots 
will do no particular harm to cattle, 
but moldy silage should never be fed 
to horses or sheep. Where the spots 
are large, it is better to throw the 
large chunks out and not give the 
cattle too much of that kind of feed. 
Nevertheless, large amounts of moldy 
silage have been fed to cows without 
any bad results. 

Molds are a low order of plants, 
and every corn crop carries an abun- 
dance of spores from which the mold 
grows, the same as the higher plants 
grow from seed. Like seeds of ihe 
higher plants, mold spores require 
certain conditions before they start 
to grow. One of the most essential 
constituents required is air; another 
requisite is the absence of a high 
percentage of water. If air filters into 
the silo between the staves or blocks 
of which the silo is constructed, mold 
is bound to develop where the air 
enters. If the corn is put into the 
silo when too dry, that is, when it 
carries less than 70 per cent of wa- 
ter, it does not pack very well—not 
well enough to press the air out. The 
remedy for that is to add water while 
the silage is being stored until it con- 
tains at least 75 per cent of water. 
In that case, tramping of the silage 
will be helpful during the filling pro- 
Dry silage is apt to show mold 
spots any place, even in the center 
of the silo. Adding water after the 
silage has once settled, however, is 
not likely to remedy the trouble. The 
time to add water to silage is while 
it is being put in. 

The only suggestion we can make 
to our correspondent is to examine 
his silo with great care when it is 
empty, and repair any air leaks that 
may be discovered before it is ‘filled 
next fall. Observe, too, where the 
moldy spots are located. If many are 
found away from the wall, the 
chances are that the corn was too 
dry when it was ensiled. 
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Bulky Grain Mixtures 


A good deal has been said about 
the desirability, yes, the necessity, 
of providing bulk in the grain ration 
for dairy cattle. For example, many 
grind corn and cobs together, so as 
to make the grain mixture “lighter” 
in the stomach, or wheat bran is add- 
ed for the sake of bulk. Bran should 
be valued especially for its content 
of phosphorus and not its bulky na- 
ture. Bulk is not needed in a cow’s 
grain ration, according to the Michi- 
gan experiment station. To quote: 
“It appears unnecessary to consider 
bulk in the make-up of a grain mix- 
ture for dairy cattle, fed for econom- 
ical milk production.’ 

There has never been any definite 
experimental proof anywhere show- 
ing that a dairy cow needs a bulky 
grain mixture. The idea that the 
juices of the stomach can penetrate 
a bulky grain mixture better than 
one which is more compact has ap- 
peared reasonable, and until recently 
no one had ever questioned the cor- 
rectness of the theory. Some time 
ago, the Michigan station fed a group 
of 32 cows different grain mixtures 
and concentrates for a certain num- 
ber of hours before they were slaugh- 
tered. The contents of the rumen, or 
first stomach, were then examined. 

Linseed meal, which makes a rath- 
er sticky mass after becoming mixed 
with moisture, was given to a num- 
ber of these cows. Some were slaugh- 
tered 15 to 25 minutes later, others 
several hours after feeding. When 


slaughtered eight hours after eating 
the linseed meal and other products, 
none of them were found unmixed 
as they had been swallowed, but had 
been completely mixed with the 
coarser feed in the first stomach. 
The conclusion is that the cow is 
well adapted for mixing the grain 
feed with the coarser hay in the first 
stomach, thus securing full action of 
the juices on all the feed. 


Purebreds and Grades 


In comparing yields of grade and 
purebred cows, the University of 
Minnesota presents twelve-month pro- 
duction records of 3,142 purebred 
and 8,836 grade cows, which show 
that the purebreds produced 832 
pounds more milk and 63 pounds 
more fat per head than the grades. 
The average feed cost for the pure- 
breds was $54 per head, and $48 per 
head for the grades. However, the 
greater income from the purebreds 
credited them with an extra $6 per 
head income above feed cost as com- 
pared with the grades. 

The purebreds, it is needless to 
say, have another additional value. 
By reason of the fact that they have 
greater milk and fat producing ca- 
pacity, they are also more valuable 
from a breeding point of view. The 
offspring from the purebred cows, 
mated with good registered sires, are 
more valuable for herd building pur- 
poses. Keeping records of produc- 
tion of the individual cows in a herd 
is invaluable, as it furnishes a sound 
basis upon which to make selections 
for building better herds. 


Winter Feeding of Dairy 
Cows 
(Continued from page 3) 


grain and 100 pounds each of bran 
and linseed oil meal; and with timo- 
thy or similar hays feed 200 pounds 
of farm grain, 200 pounds of linseed 
oil meal and 100 pounds of bran. Any 
one of the protein concentrates may 
be substituted for linseed oil meal, 
used here as a representative of a 
group of products containing at least 
30 per cent protein. 

There is another side to this feed- 
ing question, and that is the health 
of the cow herself. If she is improp- 
erly fed, if the protein and mineral 
content of her ration does not supply 
enough nutrients for the milk she is 
capable of producing, she will first 
rob her own body of protein in an at- 
tempt to maintain a high production 
of milk, after which she is compelled 
to limit her milk production to the 
amount of protein she can get out of 
her ration. In regard to minerals, it 
is somewhat different. She will con- 
tinue to draw upon her bones for 
mineral matter if she can not find 
the necessary amount in her feed. 
The final outcome is bone weakness 
and emaciation. 

Here are some simple fundamental 
factors to remember. The milk of 2 
given cow always has the same chem- 
ical composition. Broadly speaking, 
the composition of milk is not 
changed by the nature of the feed a 
cow consumes. This, no doubt, is a 
provision of nature for the protection 
of the young, for which milk is pro- 
duced under natural conditions. If, 
therefore, a cow is not fed the amount 
of protein she needs to produce 35 or 
40 pounds of milk, she ultimately 
cuts her production to a point where 
the protein intake in her feed equals 
the outgo for milk and body func- 
tions. Thus the quality and quantity 
of a cow's feed, other things being 
equal, bear a definite relation to her 
production. 

To obtain the greatest profit from 
a cow, she must be fed as much pro- 
tein and other nutrients as are re- 
quired to enable her to produce the 
largest amount of milk and fat she 
is capable of producing. 
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Elevator Men Meet 


Farmers elevator men of Iowa met 
at Fort Dodge last week to elect of- 
ficers, to draw up plans for reinvigor- 
ating membership, to make ‘their 
peace with the Farm-Board-sponsored 
Farmers’ National Grain Corporation 
and to ask for immediate legislative 
action by congress and the state leg- 
islature to aid farm income and to 
prevent foreclosures. 

The election was uneventful. Of 
the three men to be named on the 
poard of directors, N. K. Anderson, of 
Thonrpson, was re-elected; George 
W. Feil, of Riverton, replaced A. H. 
Sporleder, of Carroll, and Nick 
Schuver, of Bremer, succeeded H. B. 
Booknau, of Malcom. Oscar Heline, 
of Marcus, was re-elected president 
of the board; Harry Summers, of 
Clarion, was given another term as 
vice-president, and W. H. Thompson, 
of Fort Dodge, was again put in as 
secretary. 

The treasurer’s report showed only 
a very slight loss for the year. Mem- 
bers were more concerned about the 
failure of local elevators to keep the 
membership growing and to enlist all 
producers in the territory in the ele- 
vator. It was urged that efforts be 
made to deflate stock values to the 
present worth of the elevator; that 
patronage dividends be paid to non- 
members in the form of memberships 
(at low cost) and in certificates of 
indebtedness, to be repaid five years 
from date. Thus the company might 
be changed over from a stock to a 
revolving fund bas{is of financing, 
and all patrons might be pulled in 
as members. 

The Iowa Cooperative Grain Com- 
pany was recognized as the lowa re- 
gional for the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation, and a resolution 
approving its activities adopted. E. 
G. Dunn, president of the lowa com- 
pany and former arch-enemy of the 
Farm Board and the Farmers’ Na- 
tional, gave a hearty endorsement of 
the Farm Board program. 


Delegates Favor Inflation 


Prof. T. W. Schultz, of Iowa State 
College, led a discussion on the allot- 
ment plan and inflation. There was 
strong approval among the delegates 
of inflationary measures. On the al- 
lotment plan, there was general 
agreement as to the necessity of cut- 
ting down production, but some dif- 
ference of opinion on the difficulties 
of carrying out the specific provi- 
sions of the allotment bill. 

Milford Beeghley, of Pierson, pre- 
sented resolutions which asked state 
legislation to provide: 

1. A 50 per cent annual tax on de- 
ficiency judgments. 

2. Extension of the redemption 
period to three years, with the cred- 
itor getting a fair portion of the crop 
during the period. 

3. That no farm receivers be ap- 
pointed when one-half the crop is 
tendered by the debtor. 

Governor Herring was commended 
for his proclamation on foreclosures. 
The resolution added: “We contend 
that where farmers ... thru no 
fault of their own, are facing dispos- 
session and eviction, they should be 
entitled to stay on their farms until 
we have a material rise in the price 
level or a scaling down of the debt 
equal to our present price level.” 

In the national field, the resolu- 
tions asked: 

“A—Reflation back to a_ point 
where our price level equals our debt 
level, and stabilized there. This to 
be done by devaluing the gold dollar, 
the remonetization of silver, or beth, 
and, as an immediate measure of 
relief, the issuance of treasury 
notes not backed by interest bear- 
ing bonds. 

“B—The refinancing of farm mort- 
gages over a long period at not more 
than three per cent interest... . 

“C—We insist the American farm- 
er should be given the domestic price 
on the portion of that commodity 
Which is consumed in the domestic 
market—this domestic ‘price to be 
high enough to insure a fair parity 
eg what the farmer buys and 
Sells.” 
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tionwide daily cash market for cattle, lambs 
and hogs. 


Buyers for Swift & Company’s 40 pack- 
ing plants continued to bid daily for meat 
animals as they were ready for sale. Every 
head of livestock purchased had a market 
over a thousand miles wide and thousands 
of miles long. The supply went wherever 
demand existed. 











away.” 
At no time, anywhere in the United 

States, have producers of cattle, lambs and 

hogs been without a daily cash market. 


= Ss The same salesmen who sell Swift’s Pre- 

Swift & Company did not have in 1932— mium Hams and Bacon and Swift's Brook- 

has never had—any control over prices of field Sausage also sell Swift’s Milk-Fed 

meat or of livestock. In effect the grower Chickens, Golden West Fowl and Swift's 

sells to a retailer, who is in direct touch Brookfield Butter, Eggs and Cheese, bene- 

with the consumer. This company’s task, fiting livestock men and produce growers 
as always, has been to bridge the gap, quick- alike. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 





When a Swift & Company buyer makes 
a bid, he is really saying to the producer: 


“Consumers everywhere, through their 
retailers, offer so much for beef, lamb or 
pork. Costs of preparation, transportation 
and selling are so much. With service costs 
deducted, this bid is about what retailers 
would pay at their doors hundreds of miles 


Swift & Company service charges are 
low. Volume holds down processing costs. 
Carload shipments reduce freight charges. 


* 61—17 






atly Cash Market 


HROUGH 1932, as in former years, ly and economically, between producers and 
Swift & Company maintained its na- the storekeepers of a nation. 





























NEW 1933 
PRICES plus 
TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers S 2 7 75 

youa eee 
Reduction 

Send for New Low Model Melotte 

catalog, new low prices, 30 days’ 

free trial, $5.00 per month offers. 

THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR 

B. Babs s. 


7 Protect Your Flock With 
| W-F Registered Marker 


| 
| 
Puts your individual number on each | 
| 
| 
| 
| 







bird and gives positive proof of own- 
ership. Easy to use. Poster an- 
nouncing ‘Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit. Thieves 
avoid marked poultry because harder 
to sell and more likely to cause 
arrest. 
- eel — Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Herd Infection Take no chances. Order today from 
Service Bureau Department 


If your cows fail to breed, lose 






— 




















calves, retain afterbirth, have Wallaces’ Farmer and 
udder trouble or shortage of lowa Homestead 
—— us. No obligation. ie, Sheiitn, tenet 

en c for Uterine Capsule . vi | 
for slow breeding cows. Sess eect Shed, but $50.06 when 
Dr.DavidRoberts V: Co. marked poultry is stolen) | 
Boxi23. + Wankesha, Wis. 








Clip Horses, Cows 1: More Profit 


Clipped horses are cleaned in half the time. They work better, look $ Com 

better, feel better at night. Clipped cows give more milk, clean milk, pt 

better milk. Bigger milk checks. One man clips easier, quicker, with Universal ane= 
— 0- 


Clipmaster #3 








Clips cows, horses, dogs, mules 
It's the world’s fastest, finest electric clipper. Great reserve power. Easy & 
grip and perfect balance in any clipping position. Quality throughout. 
Ball bearing tension keeps plates sharp longer. Plugs in any light socket 
using 110-120 volt current. 20 feet cabbeaaovered cord. Fully guaranteed 
by world’s largest and oldest established makers of clipping and shearing 
machines. At any dealer's, or sent direct; $2 with order, balance on 
arrival. In ordering, describe current available. Other models $11.75 up. 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5582 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 


largest line of 
power and hand 
clipping and 
shearing machines 














Satisfaction or Your Money Back 


at new prices. 








ee 3S 


A profitable cow for the Iowa farm 
She will turn your home-grown feeds 
and roughage into high class beef and 
produce a desirable type of feeding calf. 


Buy Now 


The price of prime beef today will return 
a handsome profit based on present grain 
and feed prices. You can dispose of a few 
non-profitable animals now and secure a 
few top well-bred animals at a reasonable 
price. Make the exchange now. Choice 
breeding stock is very reasonable. 


250,000 


subscribers receive our publication each 
issue. Nine out of ten Iowa farmers are 
subscribers. They realize that live stock is 
the most profitable branch of farming. 
There is a demand for your live stock at 
a fair price. It is only a matter of telling 
the public where the surplus stock is for 
sale. Advertisers report splendid success. 
Tell the public what you have to sell. We 
make a very LOW live stock rate. Ask for 
it. Write to us if you are in the market 
for live stock. The service of our expe- 
rienced live stock men is free. 


Wallaces’ Farmer and 
lowa Homestead 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Our classified advertising rate is 15c | 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “F. L. 
Wires” is counted as three words. 
“226 West 21st St.’’ is counted as four 
words, and “Des Moine s, lowa,”’ is 
counted as two. “$1” and “$5,432,000” 


are each counted as one word. 
“Cc. O. D.”” counts as three words. 
“R. F. D. 4” counts as four words. 


“R. 4° as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 





date. Send full remittance with order. 
If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 
This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
sme responsible business man. To 
void delay, send letters of recom- 
mendation with your order. Write or | 
print your ad plainly. | 


For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 





Number of Insertions 
l 2 3 4 
30 $8.40 
12.60 


No. Words 





16.80 25.20 


For each additional seven words, 
$1.05 per insertion. 


add | 


er 





COMMISSION HOUSES 


you R POULTRY, DRESSED OR LIVE, 


also your dressed veal, bring more 
money when shipped to the house favored 
by biggest buyers. Highest prices always 
paid for eggs in case or carload lots. 
Parcel post shipments welcome. Check 


shipment arrives. Ask for 
reports, Karsten & Sons, 
Market, Chicago. 


mailed day 
Free Market 
30x 32, 1100 Fulton 


REALIZE HIGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR 

live or dressed poultry, also dressed 
veal: ship to Coyne & Nevins. Dan Coyne 
Sr., has satisfied shippers since 187 8. 
Honest weights, fair grading and prompt 





remittances please thousands; our 1933 
service will please you. Market reports 
Free Coyne & Nevins Cc 1133 Fulton 
Market, Chicago. 
SHIP YOUR “pou LTR Y, VEAL AND 
other Produce by Express to the Ex- 
press Order and Commission Company, 
Corner of Randolph and Racine, Chicago, 
for top. prices, correct weights and 
prompt returns Remittance by xpress 
money order—good anywhere and every- 
where 
HIGHEST PRICES ! \TD FOR LIVE 
poultry of good ua Leaders 
handling country l Itry 
Coops Furnished s Wholes 
Buyers. D. L. Hemman Co., 119 
Water Market, Chicag« 
CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 


216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago Commis- 


sion a specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained. Returns 
mailed same day 





FC R TOP PRIC ES, CORREC T WE IGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 





WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and_ tags, 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES TE AND COLORS. PED- 
igreed, intelligent workers, loyal com- 
panions, reliable guards, Prices reason- 
able and satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, 
Shomont Kennels, Monticello, lows * 





GE NU INE ENG 'GLISH SHEP HERD P UPS 
—The only farm dog. Guaramteed heel- 
ers Trial offer. Training instructions, 
Highview Kennels, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
SHEP- 


SPECIAL—GENUINE ENGLISH 


herd and Collie pups. (Heeler stock.) 
Guaranteed 2500 satisfied customers.) 
Sunnyside Kennels, Reinbeck, 


Iowa. 
MONTHS, OR- 
Male $15, fe- 
lowa 


ST. I BE R NAR D, TWO 

ange, whi Extra large 
male $140 Otis Tendall, Kanawha, 
LARGE TYPE ALSO SMALL TYPE 
cross bred pups $1.50, $2. (Write wants.) 








tunft, Reinbeck, Iowa. 

Please mention this paper when writing. 
_ EDUCATIONAL 

BE AN AUC ARN $25—$100 


TIONEER. E 
daily Send for large ill 


also how to reecive Hi: 


strated catalog, 
e Study Course 











free teppert’s Auction School, Box 32, 
Decatur, Indiana 
AMERICAN AUCT 1ON COLLEGE, KAN- 


sas City. Soon, $25. Preparatory 


course, $10. 


Term 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


OUR READERS MARKET 


The place to buy what 
you need and the place 
to sell what you have.. 


February 4, 1933 








HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 


"MISCELLANEOUS 





AGENTS 

CHEMICAL SPONG E 
Banishes auto- 
Agent's 
2492, 





STRANGE 
cleans cars like magic. 

washing drudgery. Sells on sight. 

Outfit Free. Kristee Mfg. Co., Box 





Ohio. 


BROODER HOUSES 














Akron, 


FEMALE 


SPEC IAL HOME WORK FOR WOMEN— 

BY canvassing. Feature lovely Spring 
frocks in your own home. Can start $15 
weekly. No experience. ad ravectmsent. 
Fashion Frocks, Dept. B- Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





AU- 





WANTED: WOMEN TO LE \RN BE 

ty culture for World's Fait positions. 
Just time to qualify by our new 
plan. Earn while atending. Vrite Dept. 
WF, Moler, 59 E. Monroe Street, Chicago. 


short 


MALE 
WANTED: MEN TO LEARN 
ng for W<« Fair * sitions. 
“ion to qualify by our w short } 
Earn while attending. W te 
Moler, 59 E. Monroe St., Chicage 


BAR BER- 


rid's Just 


SALESMEN 
MAKE STE. ADY INCOME SELLING 
Double Refined Motor Oils to farmers 
and auto owners on long credit You 


ceive one-half the profits—paid 





No investment, no experience necessary. 
Free selling outfit. All or your spare 
time. If income of $35 to $60 weekly in- 
terests you, write uick. Solar Products 
Company, Dept. 312, ‘Ck veland, Ohio. 


MAN IN EACH COUNTY 
satisfied with $25 to $35 a 
in the start, doing service 


WANTED: 
who will be 
week earnings 


work and demonstrating new Automatic 
Fire Alarm in Schools, Homes, Hotels, 
Theaters, Public Buildings, etc. Write 
quick for county appointment, Fire-Cry 
Company, Dept. 613, Dayton, Ohio. 





EARN $40 TO » $60 A WEEK SELLING 

Farm Seeds. No experience or invest- 
ment necessary. Dept. C, Sun-Field Seed 
Service, 1929 West 48rd Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





FARM LANDS 


INDEPENDE NCE, SECURITY AS- 





sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
Bargain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice Mention 
state, . W. Haw, 34 Northern Pacifi 
R: Lilway, St P aul, Minn. 

*ARMS—ALL KINDS, SIZES, ALO NG 


Milwaukee Railroad, Nor. Wis., Upper 
Mich., N. and S. Dak., Mont., Nor. Ida., 





Wash Better yourself! Free literati ire 
price lists Low prices, easy terms, W é 
R. W. Reynolds, 818A U1 n Station, Chi- 
cago, Til 
FREE BOOKS ON MINNESOTA, NORTH 
Dakota, Montana, Idi Washington, 
‘ gon, farm homes fe all purposes for 
sale or rent Low Excursion Rates, Write 
Ee. C. Leedy, Dept. 107, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
THREE THOUSAND FARMS OWNED 
by the State of Minnesota for sale 3514 
ear payment plan. 5% per cent interest 


Fi particulars address Department of 
Ru il Credits, Sales Div f 
Bi St. Paul, 


ision, S 


lilding, Minnesota, 





NORTHEASTERN WYOMIN Is A 
natural livestock country Farms and 

ranches at low prices, easy terms 

Write for descriptive fe Ider. Val K 





Colonization 


Agent, B ‘gees n 
Room B-411, r. 


Omaha, Nel 


SHEEP 
$300 BUYS FLOCK OF 35 RECORDED 
Shropshire bred ewes, Paul S. Gear- 
hart, Batavia, Iowa. 
SWINE 
PEDIGREED CHESTER WHITE BRED 
gilts, immuned, prolific easy feeding 
type. Bert Boyer, Farmington, Iowa. 


TAMWORTH BOARS, 
and sows. Open gilts. 
Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


FARM MACHINERY 


MILKING MAC HINE INFLATIONS AND 


BRED GILTS 
Immune, J. J. 











Rubber for all makes. Guaranteed. New 
Low Price Save money. Write for price 
list Also irgain prices on Standard 

4 hines. Rite-Way Products 
7 Ne Tripp Ave., Chicago. 
R SLIG HTLY USED 
t current gener 


g motors $12 
l Surplus Co. 
ve., Chicago. 











~ 
INVENTION FOR F AR MALL 
tors Heate? and driver enclosure 
keeps driver warm. Owners, agents. 
Write for literature. F. Weiland, Zwingle, 





GOVERNORS FOR AUTO ENGINES, 
$6.50; Fordsons, $. 50. Prepaid. Ss 
Alber, Beatrice, 





1 Guaranteed, Wm. 
vebrasica. 





2s 





WONDERFUL OPORTUNITY TO BUY 

new and used Portable Mills at reduced 
prices, Easy terms. D. Dwyer, Oelwein, 
Iowa, 





McC OR MIC K DE E RING } M. AC ‘HINE R Y 





10-20, Farmalls 15-30. C. G. A. Urelius, 
Dayton, Iowa. 
MILKING MACHINES. UPPLIES, ALL 


makes. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Man- 


kato, Minn 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


R ESPONSIBLE M: AN WANTED TO OWN 
_ and operate portable feed grinder. Smal] 
down payment starts you in own business 





with good profits. Jay Bee Sales Co., 319 
Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, 
Missouri 





FOR EXCHANGE 








MODERN FIVE ROOM HOU SE, WE L L 
rented To trade for 80 or 120 acre 
D. Dwver, Oelwein, Iowa, 
a 
FR \NK Ss. DU NSHEI , 720 Banker s Trust 


Bldg., Des ines, Iowa. Forty years 

experience yr of legal col- 
mn of 1. Practices in 
1 Iow nes Bankruptcy 

I t ( strictly confi- 





__ MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR HARD 





NUINE WHITE ASH 

rvice Fully guaranteed, Prices each. 

ners 3 ft., 15¢e; 34, 20 he: 5, 35« 

nes 7% ‘ 9, $1.20; 10, $1.50 
yd 25 bols sters The, Axles 


8 ft., 60c; 10, Tbe: 12, G6c; 
Tongues, implement 
) ‘ $2.25, mower $3, sweep tee th 
x“ sti icker 60c, power sweep 75c Special 
made to order. Dougl: is BE) 

Warehouse, 719 N. 16 § Ss f 





dimensions 





change, 








FREE HOMESTE ADS — SOMI ALFALFA HAY—MEAL 
improved; forfeited; 18 states Maps —— - ne a 

“700 Facts,” 40c. Arkansas alone 20c. Box BUY ALFALFA HAY, ALFALFA ME SAL 

103, Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- direct from grower. Lowest prices. Sat- 

stead, isfaction guaranteed, Feldman, Breda, Ia. 

IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 


farms at 
John S. Sor- 
Chicago, Ill 


Southern Minnesota foreclosed 
cost for sale by bank. Write 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., 


MINNESOTA FARM_ LIST AND MAP. 


Murray's Land Office (Established 
1880), Wadena, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


BEEF CATTLE 











WANTED EIGHT TO TEN REGIS- 
tered Shorthorn heifers and cows. Ad- 
dress Box 191, Iowa. 


Washington, 








DAIRY CATTLE 





LIST. HIGH R Et ‘ORD 





ASK FOR HOL- 
stein bull calves, ges, farmers 
prices Bo ard of Cont rol, M: disor n, Wis 
Sc) ae sane ae 
FOR SALF TWO PERC HERON BLACK 


mares, well matched, coming three and 
1 


fo r; als one dappled grey coming five, 
full sisters, registered. Sired by Jalap. 
J. O. Hodgson, Pleasantville, lowa 
2 BELGIAN ST ALLIO NS FOR 


SALE 
Des Moines fair J I 


Second prize 





Cramblet, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

FOR SALE: IMP ‘BELGIAN Ss’ “ALLIC N, 
Chestnut Sorrel. Age 9 years, Henry 

Mohr, Wall Lake, Iowa, 


BATTERIES 


POWER - LIGHT 
Non-acid, odorless, 





STORAGE 
everlast- 


EDISON 


satteries, 





ing. Fully guaranteed. All sizes. Bar- 
gains in complete generator plants, mo- 
tors, ete Free interesting literature. 
Hawley Smith Co., 65 Washington Ave., 
Danbury, Conn, 

AM AN \ F ARM LIGHT BATTERIES 


rctory, $75 


offer, 


complete set. 
write Amana 


direct 










from 
ble nket 
, lowa. 





NEW AND 
prices, 


BATTERIES 
ranteed, Depression 
Wapello, Iowa, 


FARM LIG HT 
rebuilt, gua 
Wage Mfg. Co., 








BUILDING MATERIAL 


SPEC TAL BE ST PORTLAND CEMENT 

8i44c per sack. This price includes the 
. Extra Special 2x6-16 & 20, 2x8-14 & 
16 $2.25. Good Shiplap $2.20. Short length 
Siding, Flooring and Ceiling $2.00. Long 
length Siding, Flooring and Ceiling $2.50, 
1x4 common $2.30. Prices are per hundred 
feet. Largest total stock building mate- 
rial, Posts and woven wire all under 





fence 





one roof in the State of Iowa. Sutherland 
Lumber Co., Des Moines, Towa, 401 
Southwest 7th St., at South end 7th St 
Viaduc t. Phone: 3-3333. Phone 4-4444, 

Ww AN rT TO SELL OR RE NT YOUR 


Advertise it in this paper. You 
cent of all Iowa farm 


arm? 
will reach 95 per 
folks, 





WRITE FOR BARGAIN PRICES ON 5 
sided, wood Brooder Houses; non-draft 
ventilation; 6 windows; side walls six ft, 





high. Low prices also on waterers, six 
sow “Pig Incubator’? Hog Houses. Agents 
wanted. Green Gable Builders, Dept. Ww, 
F., Onawa, Iowa. 

COFFEE 





WRITE US FOR NEW DEAL ON COr- 

fee and sugar at wholesale prices. We 
Save you money. Plantation Coffee « 
186 W. wth St., St. Paul, Minne 











FARM LIGHT PLANTS 








THAN 


F ARM LIGHT PL ANTS AT LESS 

wholesale price. 160 amp. battery for 
Delco Light Plants, five years guara: x 
$95. D. Dwyer, Oelwein, Iowa. 


FISHING TACKLE. 


FISHING REELS, RODS, 
at bargain prices, 





“LINES AND 
Free cata 





F. ¢ He City, lowa. 
‘HARNESS . 
100 SETS NEW FARM HARNESS, §3 


value, reduced to $42.50. 
set on 


(Will allow $5 
your old harness.) Catalog free. 
Harness Co., 1953 Univer 
Paul, Minn. 


HAY ‘TOOLS 











LOADER COM- 





STACKER AND HAY 
bined, steel or wood frame, portable, 
operates with team or tractor. Write for 
information. Wyatt Mfg. Co., Box 0, 
Salina, Kans. 
INCUBATORS 





DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., BOX 








734, Des Moines, Iowa, offers at great 
reductions ‘Successful’? Incubators, oil 
or coal burning brooder stoves, brooder 
houses, poultry supplies, individual hog 
houses and famous hog self feeder. Speci- 
fy which article interests you. Informa- 
tion free. 

KODAK FINISHING 
FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 


en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free 
Sti. -0 service, 25¢c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Jis, 





SNAPSHOT OR PHOTO ENLARGED TO 

8x10 size Free if you send negative, 
photo or kodak - ture and 25c to cover 
cost of packing, mailing and clerical work. 
Mail to G rae Studios, Dept. 62, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











FANCY 





BORDE R PIC TU R ES DEVEL- 
oped and printed, six exposure rolls, 
af eight exposures, 30c. Free enlarge- 
ment with each roll. Midwest Photo 
Service, Box 12, Peoria, Tlinois, 
ROLLS DE VE LOPED — TWO DOUBLE 
weight gloss enlargements, eight guar- 
anteed prints, 25¢ coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
vhatee DEVELOPED, TWO FREE |! 


with each roll, 25« 


argements 





Century Photo Service, Box 829, LaCr« 
Visconsin. 

FIRST FILM DEVELOPED—8 PRINTS 
30e coins. Enlargement given. Superior 

Photo Se rvice, Dept. S, Waterloo, Iowa. 





OLD GOLD WANTED 
CASH FOR OLD GOLD TEETH, 
bridgework, false teeth, crowns, watch- 
es, rings, ete. Highest prices paid, Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Information free. 
Missouri Gold Refining Co., 6635 Delmar, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





CASH FOR GOLD, TEETH, WATCHES, 

Jewelry for United States Mint De- 
posits. 100 per cent full value guaranteed. 
Send or write direct. United States Ge ld 
Purchasing Company, 1181 Capital Bl . 
Chicago. 





QUILT PIECES 


360 WASHFAST 
alike $1; 165—-50cs 75 

Postpaid. Cleonna 

dan, Chicago. 





QUILT PRINTS TWO 
5e, all different 
McCormice k, 706 Sheri- 








QUILT PIECES, 100 BIG, FAST COLOR, 
prints 20c; 200—35c. Postpaid. Remnant 





Mart, Centralia, Il. 
FOL DING QU IL TING FRAMES, ILLUS- 
trated circular 3c. Mirter McCormic! 


Streator, Illinnois. 


RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED “ 


YOUR RAZOR BLADES 3 INDIVIDUALI rr 
sharpened. All makes, le each plus 5¢ 











postage. Write for Free Mailing Bag 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

TOBACCO 





CIGARETTE TOBACCO, 5 LBS. $1 WI [ 

roller, papers and silk socks free. Cigar- 
ette Tobacco Exchange, $223, Mayfield, 
Kentuc ky. 


GOOD. CHEWING OR SMOKING, 1! 
Ibs. $1, three large twists and pipe free. 
Doran Farms, Murray, Ky. 


(Additional ‘Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 





BABY CHICKS 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


POULTRY 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 
TOBACCO 


BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURER, 

aged, mellowed and properly processed 
tobacco. 25 chewing twists, sweet or 
natural, $1; 55 for $2. 25 sac Ks smoking, 
mild or medium, $1; 55 for $2. Pipe Free. 
Ezell Tobacco Co., Parts, Tenn. 


“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S 

finest mellow natural leaf. 10 Ibs. smok- 
ing, $1—3 sacks smoking and pipe free. 
10 lbs. chewing $1—3 twists free. Farmers 
Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 











PETERS-CERTIFIED CHICKS ASSURE 
you a bigger cash income from poultry. 
3reeding determines how well chickens 
live, grow and lay. Chicks from Peters- 
Certified Trapnest-Pedigreed strains sold 
under tested egg-production grades and 
sent with a genuine Guarantee to Live 
covering first two weeks. At present low 
prices here’s your chance to get real 
money-making stock—the kind that pay 
you three to four times more profit than 
ordinary chickens. Rocks, Reds, White 
Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Sex- 
linked Cross-Breeds. Write for catalog, 
mentioning favorite breed. Peters Farm, 
toute 1, Newton, lowa. 





GUARANTEED CHEWING, SMOKING 
or cigarette tobacco. Five pounds $1; 
ten $1.50. Pay when received, Pipe and 





box cigars free. Farmers Association, 
West Paducah, Ky. 
SPECIAL — 36-10¢c PACKAGES GUAR- 


anteed chewing, smoking or cigarette 
tobacco, $1.70 postpaid. Box 5c Cigars 
Free. Carlton Cigar Company, West Pa- 












ducah, Kentucky. 

TOBACCO, POSTPAID, GUARANTEED 
—Very best a ty mellow juicy leaf 

chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.2 10, $2.25. Best Smok- 

ing, 5 Ibs. 90c; 10. $1 .50. Mark Hamlin, 

Sharon, Tenn. 

REST GRADE AGED, MELLOW SMOK- 
ing. Ten pounds $1. Chewing, five pounds 

$1. Your money back if not satisfied. 


National Tobacco Co., L-349, Paducah, 
Kentucky. 
DELICIOUS, SWEET 


KENTUCKY'S _ 


and mellow, guaranteed chewing or 
moking. Ten pounds $1. Flavoring recipe 
ind pipe Free. Bill Davis, Mayfield, Ken- 
tucky. 





FRAGRANT, MELLOW, 

chewing tobacco 8 Ibs. 
pipe and box 
bacco Exchange, S33, 


SMOKING OR 
$1.25, silk socks, 
cigars free. Farmers To- 
Mayfield, Kentucky. 





CHOICE TOBACCO — CHEWING OR 
smoking 2 years old, 5 pounds 75c. Fla- 


Pay on delivery. 
Ky. 


TWISTS $1. 


voring and recipe free. 
United Farmers, Hymon, 


TW ENTY CH E Ww ING 





Twenty sacks cigarette. smoking with 
papers $1. ‘Postpaid. Ford Tobacco Com- 
pany, D-3320, Mayfield, Ky. 





Cc CIG ARE TTE 
pounds and 
20 twists 85c. 


SMOKING, 
box cigars $1, 
Doran Farms, 


CIGARETTE BURLEY, EXTRA MILD, 

10 Ibs. and box cigars $1.25. Cigarette 
roller and papers free. Tobacco Exchange, 
$63, Mayfield, Kentucky. 


MILD, 5 
papers free. 
Murray, Ky. 








VETERINARY 


COWS LOSING CALVES PREMATURE- 

ly. aoe Ruinous disease. Stopped 
quickly. Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, 
inexpensive remedy. Remarkable refer- 
ences and official honors. Bellwood 
Farms, South Richmond, V irginia, 


END GARGET IN YOU R- DAIRY HE RD; 





treat all udder trouble successfully. 
“Pre-Vent-It,”’ the efficient Swiss rem- 
edy, guaranteed to satisfy. Information, 


testimonials free. Pre-Vent-It Company, 
Dept. W, Monticello, Wisc. 





PATENT ATTORNEYS 





PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY HAVE 
large commercial possibilities. Write 


immediately for free book, ‘“‘How to Ob- 
tain a Patent,’’ and ‘Record of Inven- 
tion” form. Delays are dangerous in pat- 
ent matters. Free information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 1492 Adams 
Building, Washington, D. C. 





BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 

ent Attorneys; patents and_trade- 
pares, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
owa, 





TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 
25 HAYES TRIPLE PURPOSE 
Chicks free with each 100 ordered. 
Guaranteed against loss ten days. 20 
varieties, Postpaid. 250,000 chicks weekly. 
14 years experience. 11 hatcheries, Cus- 
tomers 43 states. Free catalog with full 
details. Hayes Brothers Hatchery, Deca- 
tui Minois, 








MATING 


FROM BLOODTESTED 





BABY CHICKS: 

State Accredited Flocks. Leading vari- 
eties, highest quality, $6 per 100 up. Pre- 
paid 100 per cent delivery. Descriptive 
Circular and Price List Free. K. I. Miller 
Poultry Farms, Inc., Box 118, Lancaster, 
Missouri, 

SU CCEED WITH CORRECTLY 


hatched, big-bodied chicks from 
owa accredited flocks. Heavies 7c; Leg- 
horns 5%ec; Pedigreed mating Leghorns 
it each. Hamilton Hatchery, Bancroft, 
owa, 


DEPENDABLE 


sturdy, 





CHICKS AT 
sion prices. High grade, accredited, 
bloodtested, strong, livable. Try_ them. 
Write for prices. Matlick Farms Hatch- 


DEPRES- 

















ery, Kirksville, Missouri. 

C HICKS FROM BLOODTESTED 
flocks. All breeds. Immediate Delivery. 
Low Wholesale Prices. Cod. Midwest 
Hatchery, Box 375, Clinton, Mo. 

300 BROODERS FREE — WITH OUR 
chicks from bloodtested flocks. For in- 

formation write, Smith Chickeries, Dept. 
262-0, Mexico, Missouri. 

CHICKS STATE ACCREDITED, SIX- 
teen varieties. Write for early dis- 

count. Whiteview Hatchery, Roanoke, 
inols, 





LEG- 
Ava 


HEAVY CHICKS, $4.50 HUNDRED. 
lorns, $3.95. 500 and thousand lots. 
Hate hery, Ava, Missouri. 





MOTHER BUSH'S CHICKS. 20 BEST 
Strains. 5c up. Bush’s Poultry Farms, 


Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 


TRIPLE CERTIFIED CHICKS 


Famous for Genuine Quality 

lowa Master Breeders excellent 
Customers everywhere tell us our 
type hens that outlay 


from 
flocks, 
chicks make larger 


other stock. They are true to breed and 
bred for big eggs Biggest profit makers 
on the farm. Early order discount. Prices 
reasonable. For information and price list 
write mentioning favorite breed, ask for 
free catalog C-1. lowa Master Breeders, 
Inc., Sioux City, lowa. 


STROMB E RG - CE RTIFIE D “WINTER- 

Layer chicks are supreme in quality, 
breeding and peberde a aking egg pro- 
duction. 24 varieties. Early order bargain 
prices on Standard Guality Chicks such 


as Leghorns and Anconas $8 per 100, As- 
sorte a $7 E conomy Grade, $1 per 100 
less. Accredited Super-Quality, insured 
livability, $2 per 100 more. Also special 
prices on our famous Hybrid Sex-Linked 


Chicks. Write quick for <aleueal catalog 
and complete price list. Stromberg Poul- 
try Farm and Hatchery, Dept. 7, Fort 
Dodge and Marshalltown, Iowa. 





THIS YEAR CHICKS 
are higher quality 
spent months personally 
bird in the breeding pens. We culled out 
all but the very choicest. We Bloodtested 
every breeder selected. Never before have 
we been so thorough. Yet, prices are low 
as 6c. First hatch off February 13. Order 
Now. Write Franklin Hatchery, 694 
Franklin Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


“MONEY-MAKER"” 
than ever before. We 
handling each 


G R ADE A | A CHICKS FROM BL OODTE sT- 

ed Flocks. Per hundred: Barred Rocks, 
Reds, Anconas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 
$6.95; Thite Rocks, Langshans, $7.95; 
Brahmas, $8.85; White and Brown Leg- 
horns, $5.95. Utility slightly lower. Poults 
35c to 40c each. Catalog. Griffith's Hatch- 
ery, , ‘Box 120, Fulton, Mo. 





B IG 1 E ARL Y ORDER DISC ‘OU NTS ON 

Golden Rule Chicks, 250-351 egg breed- 
ing stock. — ial 1932 World’s Champion 
Layers—317.8 egg average. Officially 
Bloodtested 12 years. Guaranteed to live 
and make more profits. 15 varieties. Low 
prices. Free catalog. Bagby Poultry Farm, 
Box 415, Sedalia, Missouri. 


___ STARTED CHICKS 


BIG MONEY IN PROFESSOR KING'S 
started chicks! 


Two to six weeks old. 
Shipped anywhere. Eliminate early losses, 
bother, expense of brooding. No gamble. 
Chicks given right start. 35,000 capacity 











brooding plant. All leading breeds. Low 
prices. Day old chicks, 6c up. Catalog. 
Iowa Hatchery, Iowa City, Iowa. 

STRONG, HUSKY, TWO-WEEK OLD 


Heavies llc; Leghorns 9%c each. Ham- 








ilton Hatchery, Bancroft, Iowa. 
POULTRY 
CORNISH 





HEAVYWEIGHT DARK 











cockerels $1.50. Hatching eggs $5 hun- 
dred. Homer Davison, Braddyville, Iowa. 
ENGLISH RED CAPS 
CHOICE ENG LISH RED CAP AND 
Speckled Sussex baby chicks. me Ce 
Siewert, Waumandee, Wisc. 





JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 





w AL TE RS’ WHITE GL ANTS—L ARGEST 
White Chicken that grows. 15 pound 
capons. Sell better than turkeys. Lay eggs 


weighing up to 32 ounces per dozen. 
Write, Goodwin Walters, Dept. 110, Wind- 
sor, Mo. 


Lda Than: Cocke Siaell Meal 


CORNISH 


bu—asd 





POULTRY 





BROWN LEGHORNS 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN COCK- 
erels $1 each, 6 for $5. Harry Pfander, 
Clarinda, lowa. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 





B AB Y CHICKS SIRED BY PEDIGRE E D 

males, records to 336 eggs. Low prices. 
Quick shipment. Guaranteed to outlay 
other chicks or part of your money re- 
funded. Big type White Leghorns that lay 
big white Hatching eggs, 8 week 
old pullets. Shipped C. O. D. on ap- 
proval. Write for Free Catalog and Spe- 
cial Price Bulletin. 3. Ferris, 


George B. 
961 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


egss. 





WHITE ARE 


CRAVEN’S LEGHORNS 
supreme in Iowa. Improve your flock 
with Craven's stock. Large birds, 26 oz. 
hen eggs and 24 oz. pullet eggs. Large 
sized eggs give you big strong chix and 
pullets that will lay more standard sized 
eggs than any other strain. B. E. Craven, 
Iowa's Pioneer Trapne ster, Kellogg, Iowa, 
B LOODTESTE D-¢C HIX FROM OUR 2000 


selected, trapnested bre 


big eggs from 300-330 egg 


‘eders. Big hens, 
stock. No co m- 


mon hatchery stuff from bought-up e 
Chix from a specialized breeding wane 
Cost no more Make you more Prices 
cut if ordered now Write me today. 
Leghorn Land, Hopkinton, lowa. 
IOWA ACCREDITED COCKERELS Tic 
Pedigreed mating chicks from large 
type 5-6 Ib. hens $6.50 per 100. Standard 
mating $5.50 per 100. Hamilton Leghorn 
Farm, Bancroft, Idwa 
WANT MORE EGGS NEXT FALL AND 
winter‘ Descriptive cireulat pricing 
chicks, eggs, from our trapnested breed- 
ers. Reynolds Leghorn Farm, Doon, Iowa 


WHITE LEGHORN 
and grandsons of pedi- 
sires. S. B. Hudson & 


TOM BARRON 
cockerels. Sons 
greed 242-314 egg 


Son, Knoxville, Iowa, 

WHITE LEGHORN HATCHING EGGS 
24 oz. and over. Males record 250-336 

heading pens. H. E. Gustafson, Harcourt, 


Iowa, 


PRIZE WINNER ROSE COMB WHITE 


Leghorn cockerels 75c each. Chas. Oel- 

rich, Hull, Iowa. 
MINORCAS 

SPRING Vv AL LEY MINORCAS — TO- 

day’s most profitable breed. Buy them 
from the hatchery that is devoted to 
Minoreas with thirteen years of experi- 
ence. Write for folder that explains our 
livability guarantee. Spring Valley Chick 


Hatchery, Spring Valley, Minnesota. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 


COCKERELS. BUFF ORPINGTON, 

large, good color $1.50 each. Pullets 75c. 
Eggs $3 100. Dora Welsch, Correction- 
ville, Iowa. 








“OR P INGTON 
flock, 


BUFF 
state accredited 
Boyden, Iowa. 


BLUE RIBBON 
cockerels, from 
$1.25. Walter Smit, 


RHODE “ISLAND REDS 
SINGLE ( ‘OMB RED c .CKERELS. 
Rucker strain, dark. Pekin ducks, both 
sex. Reasonable. Embden hens. Mrs. Joe 
King, | North English, Iowa. 








RHODE ISLAND WHITES 
CHOIC E PU REBRED 


cockerels. sarge, heavy 
each. Aaron Schildroth, Reinbeck, 


ROSE ( comp 
bone, $1.2 
lowa. 





BARRED ROCKS 


FINE B: ARRED ( sOC cKE RELS 


ROCK 
from accredited flock $1.25. Express 
paid. Fred Coltrain, Uatonvilie Iowa. 
RINGLET BARRED ROCKS, BIG 


healthy fancy. Cockerels $1.50, $2. Mrs. 
A. O. Maple, Valley Junction, Towa. 
RINGLET DARK BARRED RO K Coc ‘K- 

erels, also single comb Red cockerels. 
Mrs. Wm. Stoll, Le Mars, Iowa. 





Qu ALITY DARK BARRED ROCK COC K- 
erels $1.50 each; 8, $10. W. S. Austin, 
Dumont, Iowa. 





IOWA HOMESTEAD 
FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD, 


WALLACES’ 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: 


paper. Remittance for $... 
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BARRED ROCKS 


THOMPSON BRADLEI EY B BARRED 


Rock cockerels. Winners, record lay- 
ers, healthy, cheap. Mrs. George Stinton 


Merrill, lowa. 





BUFF ROCKS 
ROCK COCKERELS $1.2 








BUFF EACH, 
five for $5. Mrs. Henry Albers, iol: 

stein, lowa. 

BUFF ROCK CO cKE BLS $2. ~ ROY 
Calvert, Dubuque, lowa 4. Route 4 


PARTRIDGE | ROCKS | 





($3.25-100.) 


P ARTR RIDG E 


ROCK EGGS. 
Bloodtested flock. Postpaid. Mrs. Sid- 
ney Hoar, Willis, Kansas. 


WHITE ROCKS 


BOB ZINS WHITE ROCK CHICKS AND 
Eggs. Big, husky, healthy, quali 
chicks at new low prices Write for 
formation. Carl Bobzin, Kellogg, Lowa 








WHITE 


ROCKS—EGGS—CHICKS. ALL 
from ti ‘p! ested, tested stock Wr 
today for tractive offer. A. H. Ware 
Indepe nd lowa 
COCKERELS PUREBRED, WHITE 
Rocks, larg $1 Pullet laying 8 
Eggs $3. 100. Dora Welsch 
ville, lowa 
50 WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, $1 
ch Fishel stock direct Johi b 
Bri wh, Rose Hill, lowa 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


COC K- 


SILVER 


LACED WYANDOTTE 
erels, large boned, accredited flock, $1 
each. James Nieuwenhuis, Granville, lowa 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 
CHOICE WHITE WYANDOTTE COCK- 
erels. Martin strain, large, heavy bone, 


$1. Geo. Gruss, lowa.,. 


COCKERELS 
flock. Ben Schet- 


Greenfield, 
WHITE WYANDOTTE 
to 7 Ibs., $1. Healthy 

tler, Breda, Lowa, 


buCcKS 


Pp UCREBRED M AMMOTH WHITE PEKIN 


ducks $1.25. Drakes $1.50. Sara Bray- 
men, Shenandoah, Iowa 
WHITE PEKIN DU¢ “KS U ds ELATED 
ducks $1, Drakes $1.25 Cc. Lund, 


Jewell, Iowa 


PEKIN DRAKES AND DUCKS, 





WHITE 


$1 each. Discount on 3. Geo. Redenius, 
Oto, Towa. 
GEESE 
TOULOUSE GEESE $2 EACH, EITHER 


sex. Satisfaction. Mrs. Otto Pound, 


Iowa. 


Vail, 


DUCKS AND GEESE 


DE WL AP 
Narragan- 
Scarville, 


TOU 
strain, 

sett 

lowa. 


TURKEYS 


LOU SE GANDERS, 
White Pekin ducks, 
turkeys. Anton K. Olien, 


HAND’'S PARK 
mont, Minn. 
25¢ July, 20c. 
April, May, l5e. 
quick maturing Bronze 


BRONZE TU RKEY 
from carefully selected, 
flock. Over 300 layers. Order now. Otto 
Ahnemanns Turkey Farm, Wells, Minn. 
BIRD B ROS. GOLDBANK STRAIN. 
Mam moth bronze toms $5—$3, hens 
$3.75—$2.75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. 
S. Peters, Clifton, Ilinois 
MAMMOTH 
related 
nated. S 


TURKEY FARM, F AIR- 

Poults, April, May, June, 

Eggs, 50 or more, Mare h. 
June, 10c. From medium 
Mi arket Turkey. 
EG Gs, 

< ulle »d, 





POULTS 
healthy 


BRONZE TOMS $4. UN- 
pullets $2.25, trio $8. Vaccli- 
jowen, Fayette, Iowa. 


WHITE HOLLAND TURK TOMS 2 25 





Ibs. $5 Toulouse geese 25 Harry 
Frowick, Thompson, lowa 
PUREBRED MAMMOTH BR ONZE TOMS 
and hens. Extra large. F. W. Schoof, 
F ‘airb ink, Iowa. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SWEET <( ‘LOVER, ALF ALFA , BROME 
Grass Lowest prices, direct from 
growers. Farmer agents wanted to take 
club orders. Write for free samples, at- 
tractive club proposition, and _ freight 
prepaid prices. Nor ree st Seed Growers 
(a cooperative assoc yn), Fargo, North 
Dakota 
SWEET CLOVER $1.80 BUSHEL. LOW 
prices on northern grown Alfalfa, Red 


Clover, Brome Grass. Shipped subject in- 
spection Write for samples and freight 
prepaid prices. Farmer agents wanted. 
Grimm Alfalfa Association, Fargo, N. 


500 cooperating growers. 





ALF ALFA AND MEDIU M RED CLOVER 





seed for sale. Alfalfa 17c per pound, 
medium red 13c per pound. We pay the 
freight. Bags extra 25c. This is free from 
foul seed. Germination and purity guar- 
anteed satisfactory. Reuter Bros., Carlos, 
Minn. 
RED CLOVER $5, ALFALFA $5, WHITE 


Alsike Clover $5, 
and Timothy $2.59. 
Samples and 
Standard Seed 


Sweet Clover $2.25, 
Timothy $1.50, Alsike 
all per bushel. Bags free. 
catalogues upon request. 





Co., 39 East Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
CLOVE R SEE D $5 ‘BUSHEL, 99 PER 


Clover $3 
$1.25, Soy 
corn $1, 

Kelly 


pure. New crop. Sweet 
bushel, Alfalfa $8, Timothy 
Beans 65, Cow peas 45c, Seed 
Red top 5c Ib. Send for catalog. 
Seed Co., Peoria, Til 


cent 


HOME GROWN, MEDI- 
$5.50 bu. Sacks free. 
Columbus, Nebr. 





RECLEANED, 
um red clover, 
Hoefelman Bros., 





(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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It fits 


exactly all power needs 


A You get full adaptability. The Case Model 
C” Tractor plants and cultivates row crops, 
a and prepares the seedbed, operates power 
take-off binder, corn picker and hay tools, runs 
thresher, silo filler and other belt machines. 
@ You get more power. The dependable en- 
gine can be throttled to half its normal speed 
without let down in pull on drawbar or belt. This 
means economical operation on all loads. 
@ You get a wide variety of speeds. With 
three forward = speeds and a wide range of 
throttle control, any travel from a slow walk to 
over five miles an hour may be obtained. 
@ You get lighter weight. Its weight is but 
slightly more than that of two horses, yet it does 
the work of four to eight. No soil packing. 
@ You get easier handling. Wheel spacing at 
2-inch intervals from 84 to 48 inches, swinging 
drawbar, quick turning, power lift implements 
and other features enable you to do more work. 
Investigate what these new power economies 
mean to you. Any Case dealer will supply you with 
information—or use the coupon. There is a cost- 
reducing Case machine for every ope ration—from 
seedbed preparation to harvesting—77 in all. 


Modern Farm Machines 


J. 1, CASE CO., Dept. B- 94, Racine, Wis. 
1 would like to have you send me, without 
eb tention. free booklets on the Case Model 
oc ll-Purpose Tractor. 












Name. 





Addrese___ Size Farm 








Names of other machines) 


Our Readers Market 





(Continued from Preceding Page) 


SEEDS AND NURSERY ST STOCK 
A LFA LFA—HARDY NORTHEE RN $6, 

Grimm $8.20, Red Clover $5.40, Alsike 
$4.35, Sweet Clover $1.90, Timothy $1.15 
Alsike and Timothy $2.35, Sudan $1.25. 
All per bushel. Bags free. Quality guar- 
anteed satisfactory or returnable. Save 
20 per cent to 30 per cent. Write for cat- 
alog and free samples. Bruns Seed Store, 
Davenport, Iowa. 











ARM SEEDS. RED CLOVER, SWEET 

‘Clover, Timothy, Hubam, Alsike, Al- | 
falfa, Oats, Barley, Seed Corn, Pop Corn. 
Price list, samples free. Allen Joslin Seed 
Farm, Holstein, Iowa, 


RE«t ‘LEANE D IOWA RED CLOVER, 99 

purity, $4.75; Timothy $1; Sweet Clo- 
ver 7o. Samples free. Gate City Seed 
Co., Ke okuk, Iowa, 


ALFALFA _ 


ALFALFA SE E D—FARME ‘RS IN THE 
Northern corn belt who want to be 
successful in securing lasting stands of 
alfaifa, will find your efforts in vain if 
you don’t sow hardy grown seed, such as 
is produced by the members of the West- 
ern South Dakota Alfalfa Seed Growers’ 
Exchange, Rapid City, South Dakota 
Nick Caspers, President. Write for sam- 
ples and prices. 
HAR DY ALFALFA $5.90 PER BUSHEL 
Grimm Alfalfa $8.40, Certified Grimm 
$12, Red Clover $5.70, Timothy $1.20, 
Scarified Sweet Clover $2 


Unhulled $1.20, 


























all triple recleaned, sax and guaran- 
teed satisfactory li Write for free | 
samples and catalos ik Sinn, Box 
404, Clarinda, Towa. 
HARDY Al F ALFA SEED $5.50, GRIMM 

Alfalfa §& Sweet Clove $25 Red 
Clover $¢ \lsike $6.50. All 60-] h ushel. 
Track C ‘ Re 1 seed if not s 
sfied. Ge I ar ( kK 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 





LOWEST PRICES IN OUR NURSERY 

Histor all \ thwhile St ber 
pli s § r if ‘ Al Eve 
beare i Ras] ‘ ludir en 
Chief t t Raspberries 
Blackber Grapes Asparagus 
Shrubs, et 104 Guaranteed 
hardy, nort} grow y. Color Cat- 
alog free West} ¢ eries (R12) 
Sawve Mich 1? 


STRAWBERRY PL ANTS $1.95 -1000 and 

up. Plant, tree, shrut b, seed catalog 
Free. Discount for ez orders Zilke 
Brothers Nursery, B: rod: i, Michigan, 
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Livestock Receipts and Prices 
The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ear avera re for receipts and — as they have 


Sach week is compared with the 192 
of the corresponding week. 


lamb receipts are combined. ‘ 
Corn, No. 2Y— 
Li 








at 


ther mkts. 








Apaaa| Receipts 








|} Wheat, No. 2 hard 





Railroad Loadings 





points, 


i As irk neous ~# A 5 


| Current Market Prices of Livestock, 


Hay, Grain and Feeds 


CATTLE 


Medium and heavy steers 


‘ (1,100 lbs. up) — 
Choice and_ prime— 
wast wee 


Week before ..........ccccccc, 


Good 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium 
Last week one 
Week before 
Common 
Last week 
Week before 


Light beet steers (1,106 


down ) 
Choice and prime- — 


Week before 


Common 





Last week 


eek before 


WP st week 
Week before 
‘anners and cutter 
Last week . 


Week before 
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Mixed clover, No. 1— 
BOSC WOOK cssessavcese easenceene 
WOO DOZOSO  cissecocicavsceses 
Timothy, No.1 
eee 
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Week before .... 


at ay 


week 
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Week before 


Last week ....... 
Week before 


Barley 
Last week ey 
Week before | .30 
ye— 
Last week ..... 88% 
Week _ before | ¢ 


Last week 
Week before 
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Last wee 10.25 
Week before 10.0 
I t 9.87 
We be € 9.7 
0.7 
I eck 21.7 
Week before 21.7 
ttonses } 
I 17 
Week 18.0 
1 
Week be € 


Week before 


Soybean oil meal 
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Abortion 
tests free! 


Send us blood samples from your cows and the 
bacteriologists of Peters’ Biological Lahoratories 
(Gov't. Licensed) will conduct tests and re. 
port results to you free; at the same time in. 
structing you in doing your own vaccinating, 
Abortion Peters’ Bacterial Vac. 
cine. Made from cul. 
tures supplied by the U. S. Dept. of Agric). 
ture at Washington. Contains no live germe, 
Safe to use. (Gov't. licensed.) 
25 cts. per dose for one or more doses. Send 


check for $12.50 and get 50 doses with $3 50 
syringe free. 


Bl kl Peters’ Blackleg Aggressin 
ac eg lasting immunity product, 


10 cts. per dose. Free syringe with 150 doses, 


Hog Cholera (i505 
(clear, pasteurized) 

50 ets. per 100 ¢.c. Virus 1 ct. per c.c. 
Your check for $17,00 brings 3000 ¢.c.’s of Serum 
and 200 c.c.’s of Virus, with two free syringes f 
the best quality and full directions for doing your 

own vaccinating 

Peters’ products are made in Kansas City in Pet 

es Laboratories under U. 8. Gov't. lice 
Send for Peters’ new free 180-page illustrated Vet “ 
inary Guide, a book of great help the year around, 


PETERS SERUM CO., Laboratories 
Livestock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, Mo, 











Peters family, pi s in animal serums. 





GRASSHOPPER PROBLEM PERSISTS 

The prospects for damage from grass- 
hoppers over the infested area as a 
whole are much less alarming than they 
were a year ago, according to the re- 
sults of the 1932 survey of grasshoppe1 
conditions recently reported by the Bu- 
reau of Entomology of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Only North 
Dakota shows an increase In the num- 
ber of eggs now in the ground over the 
number deposited in the fall of 1931. If 
the weather this spring and early sum- 
mer happens to be favorable for grass- 
hopper growth, however, more than five 
and one-half million acres in eight 
western states may need applications of 
poison bran to save cereal and forage 
crops from wholesale destruction by the 
hoppers. 

Detailed surveys in cooperation with 
state entomologists of the areas wher! 
the 1932 a rs laid their eggs 
show that a big hatch may be expected 
in 6 counties in Colorado, 10 in Idah« 
55 in Minnesota, 23 in Montana, 42 in 
Nebraska, 50 in North Dakota, 48 in 
South Dakota, and 4 in Wyoming. 





FARM RADIO PROGRAMS 

The following monthly features will 
be broadcast during the National Farm 
and Home Hour in February, at 11:30 
a. m. to 12:30 p. m., central standard 
time, over an N. B. C.-WJZ network: 

February 4—National Four-H Club 
program. 

February 11—American Farm Bureau 
Federation hour. 

February 13—The Future Farmers of 
America. 

February 15—Land grant college hour. 

February 18—Nationa) Grange hour. 

February 25—Farmers’ Union hour. 








‘Movement of Feeders = Beestvore 
to Corn Belt 
The following table shows the movement of feeder 
and stocker cattle from twelve markets into the 
seven corn belt states. 
Months of July to December, Inc. 
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Pesisadasid Supplies 
The following table gives the percentage of eigh 
925-19 for the correspond 
weeks for the lies of corn, wheat and 
oats and the storage stocks of butter and eggs. 











Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal land bank 4% per cent bonds. due !2 
1958. but ble in 19388. were quoted last ek 
at 86%. Four per cent bonds are quotable « 


Pork Products 














> following table gives the percentage 
nine-year averag 1924-193 of pork pr 
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“Some _ people 
never take 


YES! 


YES! 
Dilly: “Why is there a 
pird-cage?”’ 

Dally: “For the bird to sit on, silly!’ 


hyphen in 


AN EARLY RISER 
Despairing Employer (engaging fourth 
typist within a month): “Can you punc- 
tuate?”’ 
Typist (brightly): “Oh, 
always early in the morning. 


yes! I'm 


DISTRESS 
Stage Hand (to manager, sotto voce): 
“Shall I lower the curtain?” 
Manager: “Why?” 
Stage Hand: “One of the livin’ stat- 
ues has the hiccups.” 


NATURALLY 
He: “Last night, I dreamed I married 
the most beautiful girl in the world.” 
She: ‘‘Were we happy?” 


GET THIS STRAIGHT 
“And how are you getting on, Mrs. 
Mumble?”’ 

“Not so well, Mrs. Crumble. My poor 
husband has had a parallel stroke and 
we are having a time making ends 
meet.” 


WAITING FOR THE KICK-OFF 


Small Boy: “Grandmother, when are 
you going to start playing football?” 


Grandmother: “Why, sonny, I can’t 
play football. Why?" 
Small Boy: “Well, papa says he is 


going to buy a new car as soon as you 
kick off.” 


IN THE ROUGH 

Man With a Beard: “I want a haircut, 
singe and shampoo. I want my 
tache clipped and beard trimmed, and— 
er—where can I put this cigar?” 

jarber: ‘‘Would you mind keeping it 
in your mouth, sir? It'll be sort of a 
landmark.”’ 


mous- 


NEXT COMES POCKET NERVE 
Patient: ‘‘Doctor, I've got 
my throat.” 
Doctor: 
those out!” 
Patient (a month later): “Doctor, this 


a pain in 


“H'm! Tonsils! Soon have 





pain just here 
Doctor: “Appendix! Soon have that 
out!"’ 


Patient (some weeks later): ‘‘Doctor, 
I don't know whether I'm wise to men- 
tion it, but I’ve a frightful headache.” 


JUST AS GOOD 

A water pipe in the bath room had 
burst, and the head of the house was 
doing his best to stem the flowing tide 
with his hands, pending the arrival of 
a plumber. 

Suddenly his son burst into the bath 
room and said excitedly “You can 
take your hands off the leak now, dad!” 

“Thank heaven,” exclaimed the fath- 
er. “Is the plumber here at last?” 





was the reply, “‘but the house 
is afire.”’ 
LOVE AND KISSES 
A young lady walked into the bank 
the other day and asked to have a check 


cashed 
endorse the madam,” 
the teller said. 

“Why, my husband 
she said. 

res, madam, but 
Sigen it 


chec k, 


“Ple ise 


it to me,” 


sent 





just endorse it. 





Sig on the back, please, and your 
husband will know we paid you.” 

She went to the desx, and in a few 
Minutes returned with the check en- 
dorsed: “Your loving wife, Ethel.’ 

BACKSLIDER 

An old negro was brought into the 

cits 


y police court charged with vagrancy. 
Uncle Ben: “Lawdy, jedge, Ah ain’t 
io Vagrant or varmit! I’se a hard work- 
in’, religious, colored gen'’man. (Point- 
ing to several large patches on the 
knees of his pants.) Ah got dem from 
praying’.’’ 
Judge: ‘How about the 
‘a 
le 


patches on 
the seat of your pants? 
3en (looking rather sheepish): 
“Ah guess Ah done got dem from back- 





THINGS THAT CAN’T BE DONE 

You can not beat the drum of your 
1 can not find jewels on the crown 

your head. 

_You can not make a pair of socks out 
your brows, tho you can knit them. 


Y 1 can not raise your kneecap. 
There are no schools in your eyes, 
aitho there are pupils there. 

You can not grow cocoanuts on the 
Palms of your hands. 

Y u can not sharpen your shoulder 
blades on a grindstone. 

‘ You can not reap the corn on your 
oe, 


JOSHAWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 
who 
stimulants 
large doses of flattery.”’ 


WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


that they 
swallow 


boast 
will 


COMPLETE RELAXATION 
“T went out mind-reader 
night.”’ 
‘“‘How’d she enjoy her rest?” 


last 


with a 


FOOD 
Husband, to wife: ‘‘This potato salad 
is delicious. Did you buy it all by 
yourself?" 


IN TIMES LIKE THESE 
Teacher (helping Jane unfasten her 
coat): “Did your mother hook this coat 
for you?” 


Jane: ‘No, ma’am; she bought it.” 





PROHIBITIVE WAISTLINE 
Brown: ‘Stout people, they say, are 
rarely guilty of meanness or crime.” 
Jones: “Well, you see, it’s so diffi- 
cult for them to stoop to anything low.” 
CORNERING THE 
Stranger “I've come out 
make an honest living.” 
Native: ‘‘Well, there’s not much com- 
petition.” 


MARKET 
here to 


A STEADY JOB 





Smith: “Who are you working for 
now?” 
Jones: “Same people—wife and five 


children.’ 


THE FOUNT OF KNOWLEDGE 


Dolly was just home after her first 
day at school 

“Well, darling,’”” asked her mother, 
“what did they teach you?” 

“Not much,” feplied the child, “I've 
got to go again.”’ 

MIGHT VERSUS RIGHT 

Visitor: “If your mother gave you a 
large apple and a small and told 
you to divide with your brother, which 
apple would you give him?” 

Johnny “D've mean my big brother 


or my little one?” 


THE DISSENTER 
The jury had deliberated all afternoon 


and was still unable to reach a deci- 
sion. About six o'clock, the judge or- 
dered twelve dinners sent to the dead- 
locked group. 

“Eleven dinners, if you please, your 
honor,”’ interrupted the foreman, ‘‘and 
one bale of hay.” 

IN TIGHT 
Doctor (to Edgar, aged four): ‘Put 


your tongue out, please.’ 

Little Edgar protruded the tip of his 
tongue. 

Doctor: ‘‘No, no, put it right out.” 

Little Edgar: “T tan’t, doctor; it’s 
fastened to me.” 


HIS TRIBUTE 

Friend So you were asked for an 
opinion of that amateur's playing. What 
do you think of it?” 

Master Musician: “He plays in the 
true spirit of Christian charity.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“His right hand does not know what 


his left hand is doing.” 


IN COURTEOUS ACCORD 
A Virginia family 


was training a ne- 


gro girl from the country in her duties 
as maid. On answering the telephone 
the first day, she brought no message. 


“Who was that, Sara 

“'Twarn’t nobody, Mr. Baily, jes’ a 
gentleman say, ‘It’s a long distance from 
New York,’ and I says, ‘Yessir, it cer- 
tainly is!’ ”’ 


END OF THE LINE 
The stout woman slipped on the icy 
top step of the stairway and rolled to 
the bottom, carrying with her a small 
man who had been coming up just be- 
hind her. 
As the landing was reached, the little 
man waited a moment for action; then, 
lifting his head as far as circumstances 


would permit, gasped: ‘‘You’ll have to 
get off here, lady. This is as far as 
we go. 
PROMPTLY EXPLAINED 

Little Aubrey Derek Douglas Timms, 
son of the village virago, and one of a 
family of thirteen, was an intent list- 
ener to the natural history lesson 

“Now, boys,’” the teacher queried, 
“after what I have explained of the 
lion’s fierceness, strength and daring 
can any one of you name a single ani- 
mal that the king of beasts fears?” 

Up shot little Aubrey’s hand 

“Well,”’ the teacher asked, ‘which 


the anima 
Aubrey (promptly): 
the lioness!” 


“Please, teacher 





und on the farm can 
compare with the garden as a source 
of profitable returns. One-half acre 
may easily produce $150 worth of food. 


No piece of gr 





lowa Implement Dealers 


The thirty-seventh annual meeting of 
the Iowa Implement Dealers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Des Moines, January 
10, 11 and 12. Some of the dealers pres- 
ent had attended every one of the an- 
nual conventions, and many had attend- 
ed twenty or more conventions. No busi- 








eness group of men is in closer touch 
with the problems of agriculture than 


and these 


the implement dealers, prob- 
lems came in for considerable discus- 
sion on the convention program. The 
farm mortgage and emergency relief 


legislation situations had a place on the 


program. The attitude of the imple- 
ment dealers is sympathetic, and they 
show a desire to cooperate both locally 


and nationally in bringing about a pro- 
gram that will give equality to agricul- 
ture, considering the problems of agri- 
culture likewise their problems, as in- 
deed they are. It was a forward looking 
group that gathered to discuss their 
own and the farmers’ problems, and the 
service they should render as dealers, 
and to discuss with the manufacturers 
the proper relations between the manu- 
facturer and the dealer Presidents and 
vice-presidents of the leading manufac- 
turing were on the program, 
and there was a real get-together spirit. 
Particularly stressed was the obligation 
of the implement dealer to render the 
greatest possible service to his com- 
munity. 

More than 200 dealers 
turers’ representatives attended the 
banquet. Arthur H. Brayton was toast- 
master for the occasion. Charles Hearst, 


concerns 


and manufac- 


of the Iowa Farm Bureau; George God- 
frey, of the State Board of Education, 
and John Haien, who told about the 
“Century of Progress" exposition, were 
on the program, and the evening was 
much enjoyed. J. Phillip Riter, of Ire- 
ton, president of the association, pre- 


sided over the sessions tex McCreary, 
of Perry, was elected president for the 
ensuing year, and C. H. Chase, of Ames, 
who has rendered very efficient service 
to the association as secretary, Was re- 
elected by the directors. The convention 
was a successful one, and should result 
in good to the patrons of the implement 
dealers as well as to themselves. 





OIL SPRAYS ARE EFFECTIVE 


Oil sprays are valuable as dormant, 


delayed dormant and summer applica- 
tions, says T. J. Talbert, of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture 


White oil emulsions are promising as 
summer sprays to replace arsenicals 
late in the spraying season for the con- 
trol of the codling moth; but on account 
of the danger of injury to fruit and 
foliage, it is suggested that they be 
used on comparatively small blocks and 
in an experimental way until more in- 
formation is obtained. 

Dry lime-sulphur is of questionable 
value for the control of San Jose scale, 
but is an efficient substitute for lime- 
sulphur in summer sprays for apples. It 
gives a higher finish to the fruit and is 
likely to injure the foliage, 
cially on some varieties and in seasons 
favorable to injury. 

The concentrations of bordeaux sprays 
may be as low as 2-4-100 and still give 
efficient control of fungus diseases like 
apple blotch and apple scab. At such 
dilutions, it is likely to do injury 
by russeting or burning the foliage and 
fruit. 

On the average, where insects or dis- 
one or both, are sprays 
have generally given better control than 


less espe- 


less 


eases, serious, 


dusts. Dusts may, however, effectively 
supplement sprays. 

As a spray for grapes, ammoniacal 
copper carbonate is not as effective a 


fungicide as bordeaux and is more like- 
ly to burn It is of value in spraying 
grapes during a period of four to six 
weeks before ripening time, when spot- 
ting the fruit with bordeaux is undesir- 
able. 





SWARM CONTROL IN THE SPRING 


In the spring, the apiarist can make 
an effort to correct the mistakes which 
have taken their toll in the fall and 
winter. It is never possible to make up 
for all the mismanagement up to this 
time. When the items of fall and win- 
ter management have been taken care 
of properly, then spring operations are 
merely a matter of proceeding toward 
the honey flow—a period of anticipation. 


The chief concern during the spring 
is room for colony development. A 
Langstroth frame _ will accommodate 


stores and supply room for development 


of 5,000 bees. It will require many 
frames, even when used two or three 
times during “brooding up,” to bring 


out a colony of 70,000 to 90,000 bees 
Swarm control is the outstanding 





problem for the average producer dur- 
ing the spring. This is primarily a 
matter of furnishing ample room The 
first impulse to swarm is received from 
a crowded feeling Bees will swarm 
from a three-frame nucleus; they will 
swarm from a honey-bound and pollen- 
clogged brood chamber. It is true that 
a colony headed by a young queen is 
less inclined to swarm than a colony 
headed by an old queen.—Iowa Beekeep- 


ers’ Bulletir 


It is estimated that the poultry in- 
dustry uses almost eight times as much 
grain yearly as the brewing industry 
used in the year 1917 In that year, 
breweries used 3,350,000,000 pounds of 
grain. It is estimated that the poultry 
industry uses 25,200,000,000 pounds each 
year. 

















Strong, durable 
FENCE, made of 


COPPER-BEARING 
STEEL 


THE use of good fence pays—not 
that is 
made, of strong, full-gauge, copper- 


only because fence well 
bearing steel wire, lasts far longer, 
but because of the better, more de- 
pendable protection for livestock 
and crops that it affords. 

Cambria Fence is strong and 
durable. It is made of copper-bear- 
ing steel containing not less than 
.20% copper and has a heavy zine 
coating that does not crack, flake 
or peel. 

Because of the care with which 
it is made, and the use of copper- 
bearing steel in its manufacture, 
Cambria Fence has extremely long 
life. 


modern, efficient farm. 


BETHLEHEM 


Bethlehem Steel 
Company 


It is the logical fence for the 


General Offices: 
Bethlehem, Pa. 














'ANNING 


OWNIE Best for 25 Years. 


Let us make your hides and skins into 
valuable, useful Furs, Coats, Robes an: 

Don ay prices. FRE! 
fy kind of hide. 
Des 





leather 
catalog shows 50% savings. ° 
Tanning Co. Mkt. 




















..lt pays! 


TO CONDITION COWS 
FoR CALVING 





A= that has trouble in calving 
will be off on her milk during 
the entire lactation. This loss runs 
at least 25%. Many of the troubles, 
such as premature calving and re- 
tained afterbirth, are due to ill con- 
dition. Avoid by a course of Dr. 
Hess Stock Tonic. 

Over a period of five years at 
the Research Farm only one cow 
receiving Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
retained her afterbirth. 

Stock Tonic tones the nervous 
system and aids digestion. It acts 
on the kidneys and bowels, thus 
making for proper elimination— 
very important when a cow is 
carrying a calf. Its minerals—cal- 
cium, phosphorus, iron and iodine 
—are essential to the proper devel- 
opment of the calf. No big neck 
or goiter when Tonic is used. 

Give your cows Dr. Hess Stock 
Tonic for 60 days prior to calving. 
Your cows will have less calving 
troubles, better calves, and a bet 
ter chance to make good at the 
milk pail. See your local Dr. Hess 
dealer, or write to Dr. Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


Dr. HESS 
rele Gre) ile 


conditioner and 


mineral supplement 
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Marshall County Shorthorn 
Show and Sale 


(At East End Barn) 


Marshalltown, lowa, 


February 15, 1933 
40 HEAD 





One of the best lot of cattle ever selected for a sale at this point. 





There are 32 rugged bulls and 8 females. A few choice 4-H Club heifer 


prospects. The cattle came from the following leading herds: 
Geo. H. Lewis Ralph Miller Ray Flemming 
F. E. Fricke Martin Stull J. M. Paul 


B. Collins 
Glen Hauser 


J. B. Huisman & Son E. L. Williams 

P. O. Brown & Son Alva Lynch 

Neiman & Packer C. F. Curtiss 

The Marshall County Breeders pride themselves on the merit of this 
offering. Five top bulls came from the C. F. Curtiss herd; two excellent 
bulls and a choice cow and calf from Perry O. Brown & Son herd. The 
sires represented are Collynie Clipper Crest, Gainford Champion, Brown- 
dale Count and others. For catalog address 


E. A. FRICKE, Sales Mer. 


635 Doty Street, Marshalltown, Iowa ; 
Auctioneer—Clair Mason J. E. Halsey, Fieldman 











Scar’s Great Poland China Sow Sale 


50 — HEAD BRED SOWS — 50 
Earlham, lowa, February 14 


One of the greatest offerin of 
the year Mostly sired by BI EAU 
BRUMMEL, the 1930 junior 
champion boar, and bred to HY 
TONE, the highest selling son of 
the grand champion boar at the 
National Swine Show in 1932. 
The 34 gilts are the pick of sixty- 
five head now on the farm, and 
they are about the very best that 
will sell this winter. Some of 
these are sired by Popeye, he by 
Silver King and a few by Brum- 
mel Lad, by the great Beau 
Brummel. A few bred to Andy, 
he by The Sparkler, out of Noble 
Lady by The Nobleman. There 
are a few daughters of my great 
Exception in this sale. If 
you are looking for good Poland 
for catalog and mention Wallaces’ 








China bred sows by all means come to my sale, Write 


Farmer and lowa Homestead. Address 


WM. A. SCAR, Earlham, Iowa 


Col. H. S. Duncan, Auctioneer. M. T. White, fieldman for this paper. 











Northwest Iowa Polied Hereford 


. Breeders Association Sale 
} 50 HEAD — 25 BULLS — 25 FEMALES 


ee Mars, Ia., Wednesday, February 15 


CONSIGNERS—Stephen DeJong 
Funk Bros., Sheldon; H. H. Hardin, 
Rock Rapids; Edward A. Lenhardt, 
South Dakota. 

This is our 
herd heading 





and J. E. DeJong, Orange City; 
Gaza; Ed Krise and W. F. Martens, 
Aurelia; Rebert Larsen, Beresford, 
mighty good 
all means make 
Mention 


annual public sale and we are selling 
bulls and some splendid bred heifers. 


some 


this 


it a point to attend our, sale. Catalog for the asking. 
paper when writing for it. Address 
J. E. DeJONG, Mer., Orange City, lowa 
Col. M. H. Cruise, Autioneer. M. T. White, Fieldman. 











Jackson’s Spotted Poland China Sale 


ROCKWELL CITY, IOWA, FEBRUARY 22 


In this sale I am selling what I think the best offering of big Spotted Poland China bred 


sows that will be sold in any sale this winter I will sell 40 to 50 head, mostly spring gilts 
that will weigh up to 400 Ibs. and bred to some of the best boars in the west. Write for 
catalog and come to sale. Mention this paper. Col. Chappell, Auctioneer. Address 


F. L. JACKSON, 


Yetter, lowa 





Christensen’s 


Duroc Sow Sale 


42 Head Choice Bred Sows 
Harlan, Ia., Feb. 6 


Copp’s Chester White 


SOW SALE 


45 Spring Gilts 45 


Glidden, Ia., Feb. 17 








T am selling the offering of Duroc Jersey Also a few tried fall sows, sired by 
bred ws that i Ning t winter Among Autumn King and Von Pluto, and bred to 
these are some dauchters of The Snappit, among the following boars: FASHION PL ATE, 
which is a fall sow that is a full sister to the first prize Pee aso lowa State simi 

> . } ) , a 1932; LADDIEF, fourth prize senior boar 
on, Rey ie, oe 6 A oe ee Iowa State Fair, 19832; KING JR., a full 
was fourth at Iowa State Fair. These are bred brother to the lowa and Nebraska junior 
to my great boar, Acemaster he great boar | f champion, 1932; BIG PRIDE and BUDDY 
of the year Write for cata) Mention this § | J B, two of the largest and best spring boars 
paper Address of 1982. Sale held at Glidden. Auctioneers, 

McMurray, Auctioneer. M. T. White, Field- Evans and R. E. Waltz. Write for catalog. 
man for this paper Mention this paper. Address 

. 
C. H. Christensen Boy V.C Cidden le 
WALNUT, 1OWA oy V¥. LOpp, 9 ta. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Sales Next Two Weeks 


Monday, February 6— 


Duroc Jerseys—C. H.. Christensen, 
Walnut, Iowa. 
Wednesday, February 8— 
Duroc Jerseys—M. C, Cramer & Son, 


Monroe, Iowa. 
Thursday, February 9— 


Duroc Jerseys—J. L. Harper & Son, 

Ames, lowa. 
Tuesday, February 14— 

Spotted Poland Chinas—Adolph Groep- 
per, Remsen, lowa,. 

Poland Chinas—Wm. A. Sear, Earl- 
hain, lowa., 

Shorthorns—R. N. Marshall, Ollie, 
lowa. 


Wednesday, February 15— 


Shorthorns—Marshall County Annual 


Sale, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Herefords—Northwest lowa Polled 
Hereford Ass'n, Le Mars, Iowa, 

Friday, February 17— 
Chester Whites—Roy V. Copp, Glid- 


den, Iowa. 





“ e ‘ 
Future Livestock Sales 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Mar. 13-14—Iowa State Breeders’ Show 
and Sale, Des Moines, Iowa. E. 

Davis, Mer. 


May 2—Wayland Hopley, Atlantic, Ta. 
HEREFORDS 
Feb. 15—Northwest Iowa Polled Here- 
ford Ass'n, at Le Mars, Iowa. J. E. 
DeJong, Mgr., Orange City, Iowa. 


Iowa Hereford 

Breeders Ass'n Sale, Atlantic, Towa. 

Harold Masterson, Mgr., Audubon, Ia, 
SHORTHORNS 


Mar. 15—Southwest 





Feb. 14—R. N. Marshall (Dispersion), 
Ollie, lowa. 

“— 15—Marshall County Annual Sale, 

A. Fricke, Mgr., 635 Doty St., Mar- 
ai illtown, low: 3 

Mar. 1—Shorthorn Congress Show and 
Sale, Chicago, Il. 

Mai 6-——Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Ass'n Show and Sale, Sioux City, Iowa. 
M. W. Smith, Mer., Paullina, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 
Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Towa. 
3—Barber & Powell Harlan, Towa. 

Keb, 28—Robert Oamek, t emee Creek, 
Towa 

DUROC JERSEYS 

eh. 6--C H. Christensen, Walnut, 
owa (Sale at Harlan, Iowa.) 

Feb, 8—M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, 
rowan 

Feb. 9—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames 
Towa 


Feb. 20—Ben F 
ton, at L 


Weeks and E, T. Gar- 
aurens, Iowa, 


HAMPSHIRES 


eb, 20 Irs, Lucy Broyles Barne 
City, lowa (sale at Oskaloosa). 
POLAND CHINAS 
Feb. 14—Wm. A. Scar, Earlham, Towa, 
eb. 22--Stanley Addy, Marcus, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


Feb, 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Ia. 
Keb, 22—F. L. Jackson, Yetter, Iowa. 
(Sale at Rockwell City.) 





Livestock News 

fact that the brood 
some exercise This 
supplied by feeding them at some 
from the feed lots whenever 
the weather permits. 


Don't overlook the 
sows should have 
can be 
distance 


Colon feeding tests 


ground millet hay has 


At the ado station, 
have shown that 


about 93 per cent the feeding value of 
corn when fed in a properly balanced 
ration to cattle. 

Any good shed open to the south, pro- 
vided it is free from drafts, will serve 
very nicely for bred dairy heifers. They 











should, however, be put into the barn a 
month or such a matter before calving. 

The higher the average production of 
cows in a herd, the e difficult it is 
to find a sire capable f bringing about 
an increase in production Marked im- 
p ovements in both butterfat and milk 

re possi in ordinary herds by the 
se of good purebred sires. 

A new s\ m of “ dairy cattle 
has been devised bv the United States 
Department of Agriculture This gives 
as much consideration to the production 
record as to the mnformation of the 
dairv cow, and should influence show- 


ring practices and educational work. 


Ground flaxseed has been demonstrat- 
ed to be a safe protein feed to be fed 
to lambs; to have nearly the same 


value, ton for ton, as a protein supple- 


ment as has cottonseed cake, and to 


compare favorably with linseed cake. 
The Colorado experiment station has 
demonstrated these facts by feeding 


tests, 

fatten beef calves on corn 
ilone, unless vet have an abundance 
of alfalfa hay. If you are feeding corn, 
silage and alfalfa, it will pay to add 
about one pound of a protein 
trate per head per day after the calves 
are on full feed. Even at the present 
price of corn, this will prove more prof- 


Don't try to 


concen- 


itable than supplying no protein sup- 
plement. 

A dairy heifer between one and two 
vears of age may be wintered in good 


when full fed 
When no 


condition without grain 
on silage and legume hay 


corn silage is available, she should be 
fed about three pounds of grain a day 
plus legume roughage. When neither 


silage nor legume hay is available, and 
timothy, shredded corn fodder or sudan 
grass hay must be fed, supplement this 
with three pounds of a grain mixture 
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composed of 500 pounds of the common 
grains and 500 pounds of soybeans or 


soybean oil meal, or some other high 
protein concentrate. 

Give your brood sows free access t 
alfalfa hay in a rack. 


0 
In addition, feeg 
mature sows corn or other grai t 
the rate of 1.25 pounds per cwt. per 
Bred gilts need about 1.5 pounds 
cwt. per day. When grain is thus s 
ingly fed, the sows wll eat consid: 
amounts of alfalfa hay, and thus ol 1 
enough protein and mineral matt: 
balance their ration. 

who can not supply alfalfa 
brood sows should feed some 
protein concentrate mixed with farm 
grains. Mix one pound of tankage with 
15 pounds of corn or ground bark r 
oats, and feed 1.5 pounds a day pei t 
to mature sows and 1.75 pounds a day 
per cwt. to bred gilts. 


Those 
for their 


In the last issue, in announcing a re- 
duction in the registration and transfer 
fees by the American Shorthorn Breed- 
ers’ Association, a typographical error 
made us say that, “Any animal up to 
six months old can be recorded, short 
form certificate, for $1, until March I 
1933." The statement should have 
“Any animal up to thirty-sixth mo) ths 
old,”’ ete. 


been 





Fresh From the Country 


IOWA 
Southwestern — Montgomery Cou: ty, 
Jan. 23—Generous§ servings of mild 
weather have been dished out during 


the preceding days of the month, with 
rainfall and sleet forming on the 1 

however, it was of short duration. Very 
little frost in the ground at this time, 
Inasmuch as increased productio as 
meant actual decrease in farm income, 
a general reduction is indicated for the 





coming year; consequently, ‘“‘bargain 
day” in farm commodities may actually 
be coming to an end. It certainly no 
time to plan for an increase in produc- 
tion Arthur Nelson. 
Southern—Union County, Jan. 23—The 
sather is fine for January. On) ne 
light snow for the month, and it s ed 
only two days Corn all shu i. 
The yield in most cases was very good, 
Some being sold at 15 cents a bushel, 
Roads are in fair shape. About the 


usual number of farmers are plar 
to move. Eggs are 10 cents per d 
at the local market. Hogs $2.75. Cream 
20 cents. Several head of cattle nd 
feed.—Vernon Rayl. 

Greene County, Jan, 28—We 
have had two nights this week of rain, 
thunder and lightning here. Very little 
corn and oats going to market. Eggs 12 
cents, cream 14 cents, ear corn 10 cents 
hogs $2.60. Livestock generally ing: 
picking 


hogs on 
Central 





condition. 


Some farmers. still 

their corn, which was snowed under in 
early December. Farmers are burning 
wood, cobs and corn, We have hada 
nice January. Quite a few ill with flu, 
and some deaths. Some moving of ma- 
chinery and grain is being done. Several 
have had their horses treated for bot 
removal Mrs. A. F. Carl. 

EFastern—-Clinton County, Jan. 1— 
Mild weather is giving the farmers a 
chance to work up wood, and al re 
taking advantage of it. toads have 
been fine for hauling also. Little n 
is changing hands—mostly among neigh- 
bors, at 18 and 20 cents a bushel. Hogs 
almost all marketed. <A few spring $ 
reported, Livestock healthy. The usual 
number of cattle on feed. A few - 
closures, but many sales stopped by the 
Holiday Association, where it was n 











that an injustice was heing done. | 
ness at a standstill since the bank : 
day was declared arecely a bank en 
today in the six counties affected t- 
terfat 23 cents, eggs 14 cents str: t— 
Fred he p 

Northwester? Buena Vista € ty, 
Jan. 21—The ither continues d— 
will make the winter just that 1 
shorter I the days are s €- 
what longer snow has all dis- 
appeared wi exception of that in 
shady places Roads are good. F 1 
sales are picking up Not so ma 8 
usual. Some cattle on feed, and a d 
many hogs are about ready for ma t 
Top hogs $3 on local market. Catt! d 
sheep steady. Chicago price on ce: 2 
cents, oats 18 cents Eggs and crt 1 
lower.—Tilferd R. Knudson. 

Central—Marshall County, Jan — 
We have been having very nice weath- 
er the last three or four weeks, Roads 
have been very good. More wood is 
being used for fuel this year than usu- 
al. Some corn is being used as fuel 
Corn 10 cents, oats 9% cents, s 17 
cents, cream 20 cents.—Allen 

Northeastern — Winneshiek 
Jan, 23—Weather fine; no snow; roads 
fairly good. Stock doing finely. Bus'i- 
ness scaree. Prices have gone 4d ! 
again. Cream was 27 cents, now 3 
cents; eggs were 20 to 30 cents, no’ 10 


cents. The horse is the only thing that 
is a good price. <A lot of home butch 
ering.—Orlando C. Scholl. 





Central—Story County, Jan. 23—After 
an extremely cold early winter, the re- 
cent weather has been ideal. Saturda 
night there was a good rain, accor 
nied by thunder and lightning. Few 
sales. Much butchering and meat n- 
ning and curing—oven canning seems 


to have the 
poor for renters 
still high. Ear 

cents, eggs 
ing at 


preference. Prospects are 
and farm hands, Rents 
corn 8% cents, oats 


10 and 11 cents buying, sell- 
hogs $2.70, 


15 cents, sweet cream 
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18 cents, dressed beef 4 to 5% cents, 

dressed hogs 5 and 6 cents. Some horses 

peing sold, also some milk cows.—Mrs. 
0. Robinson. 

“Southert 1—Marion County, Jan. 17— 
Fair, cold weather without snow has 
prevaile' .d here since New Year’s. Farm 
crop prices are still at a very I low ebb. 
Corn hovers near the 5-cent mark. 
Cream and eggs are the farmer’s life- 
savers, the price of each per unit being 
18 to 22 cents the past two weeks. Hens 
are laying well, due to mild, open win- 
ter.—F. Marion L. Jolly. 

Southern—Appanoose County, Jan. 16 
—Very nice weather; very little frost in 
the ground, and no snow. Farmers are 
more hopeful. Livestock is wintering 
well. Prices still low. Not many farm 
sales. Corn is selling locally for 12 to 15 
cents. Not many cattle on feed. Hogs 
scarce. Poultry flocks reduced to a min- 
jmum. Not as many automobiles on the 
road as in former years.—E. A. Suckow. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Jan. 14 
—This section has had very little snow 
this winter, but plenty of moisture in 
the form of rain. An epidemic of flu 
has swept the county, among people as 
well as livestock. Quite a few losses 
among hogs with flu and worms. Hog 
prices hold about steady, around $2.60 
for top. Fall pigs around 3 cents. Good 
demand for feeding calves, and cattle 
price varies according to quality. The 
constant thawing and freezing has been 
very hard on meadows and pastures. 
Eggs 18 cents, cream 19 cents. Corn 
selling for 15 to 17 cents, oats 10 to 12 
cents. Farm sales well attended, and 
prices paid are above average, consid- 
ering market prices.—John L. Herman. 

Southeastern — Washington County, 
Jan. 14—The weather so far this winter 
has been unusually mild. Business of all 
kinds is slow. Some hogs being shipped. 
Prices are low—3 cents net for hogs is 
about as well as one can do; some going 
for less. Eggs 18 to 22 cents, cream 18 
to 20 cents. Livestock on feed doing 
well. A good many people have had flu 
this winter. A good deal of wood being 
burned.—J. J. MeConnel. 

Northeastern—Bremer County, Jan. 13 
—Farm conditions remain about the 
same. Not very many sales. Plenty of 
feed, but no demand for the surplus. 
Corn is selling at sales at from 15 to 18 
cents. Stock doing well. Several herds 
have been tested for tuberculosis. Farm- 
ers busy cutting wood and doing othe: 
winter work. A number of families have 
moved into their new quarters; more 
will move by March 1, Roads are good. 
A light snow is falling.—J. Diedrich. 

i County, Jan. 12—The 
weather has been mild for two weeks. 

No farm sales. Prices very low. Farm- 
ers are butchering and cutting wood. 
At our farmers’ institute we had a 
debate—‘‘Resolved, that a reduction of 
taxes would help the farmer more than 
the voluntary domestic allotment plan.” 
Won by the negative. We get many 
of our ideas of farm relief from Wal- 
laces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead.—M, 
L. Taber. 








ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Vermilion County, Jan. 14— 
We are having good weather now. Sev- 
eral are finishing shucking, but lots of 
corn in the fields yet. Quite a lot of 
corn going to market. Wheat is in poor 
shape. Several cattle in the lots; some 
shipped at a loss. Wages for next sum- 
mer starting at $18 to $24. Corn is 13 
cents, top hogs $3.25.—Elmer Varner. 
Southeastern—Wabash County, Jan. 23 
—Lots of rain; high waters. Some 
bright days. Nobody has money; every- 
body broke. Some trading and swap- 
ping The sooner we have inflation, 
the better. Remonetized silver will put 
us all on the right track. Until this is 
done, we can not hope for recovery.— 
ss 
NEBRASKA 
Central—Hall and Merrick Counties, 
Jan. 18—During the last week of De- 
cember, the ice men took advantage of 
the cold weather and did the ice har- 
vesting. There is quite a lot of wood 
being burned this winter instead of 
coal. Quite a lot of flu going the rounds 
among people. This has been mostly an 
open month without any snow—dry, 
dusty and windy. Farmers are thru with 
corn husking. Winter wheat needs no 
moisture. Commission firms are having 
sales of horses every Wednesday. Grain 
Prices are low. Livestock is doing well.— 
George E. Martin. 
MISSOURI 
Northeastern—Schuyler County, Jan. 
ls—We are having nice weather for the 
time of year. Not much snow. Some 
g00d hay selling at $3.50 per ton. Stock 
Wintering well. Some fat calves are 
bel butchered and sold. Eggs 15 cents, 
17 cents.—J. M. Watkins. 
MINNESOTA 
_Southern—Freeborn County, Jan. 23— 
Very mild winter so far. Rain last night; 
colder today. Few farm sales. Corn 11 
ents, oats 10 ae, cream 25 cents. 
Hog prices lower. Fall pigs doing finely. 
Lots y hay; no price. No snow to cover 
ilfalfa seeding. Some think it is in- 
jured. Lots of people sick with flu. All 


ing for an early spring.—Mrs. Alden 
ert, 





SOUTH DAKOTA 

Southeastern—Turner County, Jan. 14 
—January has brought us beautiful sun- 
hy weather; no snow. Cattle and horses 
are f net their own living: no disease. 
No grain going to market. Hogs mostly 
sold. Eggs 16 cents, cream 17 cents. 
Here's hoping those boys in Washing- 
ton will do something for all the people 
by helping the farmer.—M. L. Kipps. 





WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 





If Horses 
could talk— 


Here's one that 
would tell you why a tele- 
phone is needed on a farm... 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 








A valuable horse owned by a midwestern farmer 
became dangerously sick. Something had to be 
done at once. 


Rushing to the telephone, this farmer called 
a vetermary who came in time to save the ani- 
mal’s life. And by bringing help so quickly, 


the telephone paid for itself for a long time. 











Relieve lameness 


while horse works 





Apply good old Absorbine. See how 
quickly it reduces swellings, relieves 

strained muscles, tendons. Fine anti- 
septic to aid healing of galls, boils, 
Never blisters nor re- 
moves hair—and horse works while 
being treated. Economical because so 
little goes so far. Any druggist. Large 
bottle, $2.50. W. F. Young, Inc.. 
289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


use SORBINE 








WEEKS AND GARTON HORSES AND JACKS 


DUROC SOW SALE 40 Belgian and AEN 


35 Big Spring Gilts 


LAURENS, IA, FEBRUARY 20 
Sale to be held at the Ben Weeks farm, 4 miles | Percheron 











nto of Laurens se 3 i well bred 

sows, bred to sons of The “Airman al Bix Br ~ 

The best offering ir pe “5m gg on 

The’ best offering in uorthern Iowa Stallions for Sale 

| ee & ‘earon hunt LAURENS, IOWA | liberal guarantee part cash and easy 

| terms—special reduced winter prices 

OAMEK’S Buy now—a profitable and safe in- 
estment. Also new comn unity colt 


CHESTER WHITE SOWS "3,08 sooo ish Sasi 
Honey Creek, Ia., ‘—? 4 Holbert Horse ceahde Co. 


Thirty-five 4 400- )-pound , So gilts. One of Greeley, Iowa 
z > wint I 


ee FOR SALE 


r italo 








ev ‘ 
Col Me ae. 








Address ROBERT ‘OAMEK, sien Creek, lowa. 


Percheron stallion by Jalap, two years old. 





WALSH LOW PRICES HAMPSHIRE SALE 


pares ss troubles and repair ex 





oi ARNE ESS CO. 
Wis. 





High class rams and ewes by imported sires, 
| Shropshires, Hampshires, Oxfords and South- 
| downs, Inspection invited. 





I V 
OSKALOOSA. IOWA, FEBRUARY sore 
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Tag p 
— hole and rivets ‘permanently in 


ew Model Duro Plier 


One eg fits all sizes, 
A post card will bring you 





on tye ol Co., venstti. Saco. 
































Groepper & Sons’ 


Spotted Poland Chinas 
Remsen, ms Feb. 14 


> Fair, and Promotor, one 

fa ‘ will be. 10 he ad of ‘the 
best fall sows you ever saw 
best we have ever sold, 


ADOLPH GROEPPER & SONS, Remsen, 


















































Shorthorn Dispersion 


(Game, at = 4 mile southwest of Ollie, 
14 north, 11 east of Ottumwa) 


Ollie, yon Feb. 14, 1933 
2 HEAD ae a 



























F rty-five ice sSOWS { prin 
ODay reap sll b Immune. A plac for bang ains. Come. | Animal Husbandry Department 
at BOOK ana | MRS. Lucy BROYLES BARNES CITY, IOWA IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 
We ee — ampeniennatts 
SHORTHORNS | | FARCEUR BELGIANS 
| STALLIONS AND MARES FOR SALe Oakdale 
arceur the greatest re reeur, 
Shorthorn Bulls--Females oy yur stud , — tel ian J ire n ted f 7 their 
: quality, size and substance itors welcome 
eee Oy a wae by c. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN lOWA 
International Grand Champion aa gr eis vane 
SNI tg ey RING 
SNEABAR GOLD RING BELGIAN STALLIONS 
some excellent females, open heifers. bred 4 ‘ 
heife . cows pe alves. nal pen hei $75 oe | ‘OR S AL E 
$1: 50. Bulls reasonable. Write for prices on good Cc. J. KNICKERBOCKER 
Le or aT farm \ FAIRFAX. IOWA 
1c - P Scideienaiaaiaaeniba enaneiliian 
lelfred Farms, R.6. DesMoines, la. 
duis DUROC JERSEYS 
PRPAPDAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
MILKING SHORTHORNS 40 DUROC BOARS 400 
PRPPPPPPOPORLS OFFERING 40 hed strictly first class boars. sired 
' ~aT by Orion Cherry King n outeross Oric Cherry 
QU: AL | T b MIL K AND MEA I Bing boar Good colors = inderful illee <cat? 
; or eat eolo elo reg line, | bi one *riced right Come i see the 
- pe 2 — ce ~ , 5 r : Bi An is talon McK E E BROS F CR E STON OWA 
| Detailed information abc ut dual purpose Shorthorns | —— - _—________—___.. 
and herds of best yreeder in your territory in | CHOICE DI Roe GIL rs 
Milking Shorthorn , Bn ral 28 months $1.00, trial | A number of excellent b rid’s grand 
subscription, 6 months 25 cents. Mi Iking Shorthorn | champion STILT S Ww ‘AVE MI STE R Bred to 
Society, Box 402, Independence, Iowa | LUCKY FOX, the highest selli ar of the fall 
cuogon erat y- feeding type. Priced f r quick sale, 
. . ° 5 to y or visit 
| Milking Shorthorn Heifers} i¥iivéi’rallis if 'sbes worves, rows 
| HEIFER CALVES eligible for registry Priced as : FL AUG H'S DU ROC BR ED SOWS 
| low as from $10 to $15 for immediate sale For Privately fy fo come get sce 4 50 s ows by 
information write x 21. Wallaces’ Farmer and the great SILVER KING Mos ly bred to great 
| lowa Homestead | Spring boar CORNHUSKER World's grand 
| champion STILTS WAVEM: AST R. Real good 
feeding kind Prices you can af » pay Farm 
ABERDEEN ANGUS 2 ‘miles Nof Reasnor: OK. Fiaugh, Reasnor, Ia 
Ch e B ll POLAND CHINAS 
| o1ce Angu S Dulus POLAND CHINA GILTS— 
| RE \DY FOR Bu RVICE SHORTHORN BULLS 
HESS & SON CHOICE GILTS, bred for March and April farrow 
| oes a Waterloo, lowa Good red we t an on *) *h bulls, 12 to 18 months 
jorens CHA Fr SCHRUNK & SON A 
8 St e'SON MAPLETON IOWA 
|, CHOICE ANGUS BULLS ‘CHESTER, wa 
ae good Angus os for sale. Seven ST WHITES 
| ge from 14 to 20 months. Thick, blocky, well al Sm tig’ 
) fello ckeaps, 5 nye -_ 1 Trojar 
Ericas. Priced to rr W ri - : A po them. ~~ Chester White Boars 
JNO. W. NORTON FONTANELLE, IOWA FORTY SPRING and five fall boars. In healthy 
if — Ready for service Priced Pe quick 
| sale arm one mile southwest of Spirit Lake 
| eee AE 2 F. W. LA DOUX SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 








CHOICE HOLSTEIN BULLS an 


I am offering several very choice registered Holstein- | 

hie = bulls . :. sale . sired by Hg Ormaby, ie. | LIVESTOCK REPRESENTATIVES 

tu "a poose ,300-lb. record sire 0pu 001 - : 

aged federal accredited, and priced to Pt od Ww rite M. T. White, 604 North Fortieth St., 

r come and see them Address | Omaha, Neb. 

ED RENSINK HOSPERS, IOWA |} J. E. Halsey, care of Wallace Publish- 

= ing Co., Des Moines, lowa. 
HAMPSHIRES _ The last pages for livestock adver- 


- 1 \MPSHIRE BRED D CG IL cS tising go to press on hte ogy Ban ay 


ing, the week previous, 
_ ROSE DALE 4 _ d a oe : Jousks i advance of date of issue. Forms for 
uring boat. of the tein: be : Genuine quality |] our next issue, February 18, close on 
and easy-fee ding type. Pr Wednesday morning, February 8. 
He 


5 to 20 Write 
or Visit lfred Farms Des So hao Iowa. | 
































‘tn working and Smnoking overtime — 


hence a Villy MICE 





- HEN I work hard, I usually 
smoke more; and when I smoke 

more, I usually work harder—and that’s 
why I want a cigarette that’s milder.’’ 


We use in Chesterfield Cigarettes 
mild, ripe Domestic and Turkish tobac- 
cos which have been aged and re-aged. 

These good tobaccos in Chesterfield 
are used in the right proportions—that’s 
a very important matter. 

These good tobaccos in Chesterfield 
are blended and cross-blended—welded 
together; that, too, helps to make a 
milder cigarette with better taste. 


THEY’RE MILDER 


a ee = hestertielc 


© 1933, Liccert & Myers Topacco Co. 








